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OUR THANKSGIVING DECORATIONS. 

T was Nellie who asked it of dear old Dr. Burgoyne—Nellie, 
I who is always brave in such matters—that our thanksgiving 
for sparing to us yet longer the dear little mother might find 
speech in the church decorations ; so the very best of all the boun- 
tiful year had given us was brought together. 

The late-blooming chrysanthemums tliat so defiantly flaunt their 
rich coloring of yellow and deep gold in the very face of the 
early frosts and rude boisterous winds, as well as those of more 
dainty delicate coloring which almost seem to be apologizing for 
making their appearance so far behind; all these were gathered 
before they lost their freshness, and, with stems well set int 
buckets of water, 
placed in the cool 
airy cellar where 
furnace heat could 


not affect them. 
Once a week 
they were care- 
fully lifted into 


pails of fresh wa- 
ter, which was all 


the care need- 
ed to keep them 
just as fresh as 
when first taken 
in. Great heavy 
masses of them 


bordered the lower 
edges of the hang- 
ings on both pul 
pit and reading- 
desk; black pins, 
both large and 
sinall, kept them in 
place, working in 
more and more of 
the flowers where 
they seemed to be 
needed after the 
first had been 
pinned down, We 
first attempted nee- 
dle and thread, but 
the latter tangled, 
and besides it was 
not always easy to 


give them the 
proper twist and 
turn. Here and 
there we pinned 


them as if a show- 


er of the blossoms 


had been wafted 
over the rest of the 
hanging, massing 
more toward the 
left-hand side, with 
lighter effect on 
the right. Row 


after row of stout 
wire passed around 
the broad heavy 
moulding of the 
pulpit; a few tacks 
at either end gave 
purchase and kept 
each succeeding 
row taut and the 
right distance 
apart; and when 
this was accom- 
plished we looked 
over our flowers, 
for it was to be a 
perfect harmony of 
color, this deep pul- 
pit border. There 
were the dark 
shades of old-gold 
almost passing into 
the browns, with 
the tawny yellows 
and warm glowing 
ones that really 
gave out a light of 
their own; the dif- 
ferent tones of lem- 
on, even down to 
white, for it was by 
subtle gradations 
of color we intend- 
ed to work from 
base to top, just 
as the clouds at 
other. 

The high gray-stone font, standing as it did well out from one 
of the front corners, made a most delightful bit of coloring against 
the neutral tint of the side walls. Do you know the exquisite tints 
the leaves of the Ampelopsis veitchii take on with the early autumn ? 
If for nothing else than its lovely coloring, one could afford to give 
it a place; they range in size from those of the smallest sort of 
ivy to the large maples, each one bright and glossy as if a light 
coat of wax had been given it. Imagine a broad border of this 
wealth of color against the cool gray of the stone, with great 
bunches of purple and white grapes surmounting all! For the 
support we twined the heavy wire round and round, securing it 





Fig. 1.—Fur-tinep Cloak WITH 
Seat TrimMMinG. 
For description see Supplement. 


sunset seem to melt and blend into each 





For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 8-12. 
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firmly, and making a perfect net-work across the top to keep the 
heavy fruit from slipping. When some of the larger leaves had 
lost their stems we used small hair-pins to put them in, and found 
the substitute better than the reality. 

Next came the windows nearest the chancel—deep high Gothic 
ones, with sloping window-shelves that only admitted a certain 
style of decoration. We had long plumes of pampas grass for 
these, some of them with stalks that would admit of extending up 
the window four or five feet; light wires were passed across to 
serve as support, and we arranged the feathery masses to conceal 
the stems and yet admit the play of light and shade upon their 
creamy surfaces, At the base were great heads of searlet gera- 
nium of the same variety, to avoid confusion of color. How lovely 


WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 2.—Sgeat Wrap anp ToQuE TRIMMED WITH 
Beaver. 


it was when the sunlight streaming through the one cast a faint 
glow over to the other! 

There could be no prettier contrast than the clear wood brown 
of some of the autumn foliage with the late-blooming pink gladi- 
olus. Try it if there are any left, and another season plant the 
bulbs so the flowers will come when wanted: not all the pinks are 
available, only those with a suspicion of salmon, or the rose pinks 
that are free from any purple tinge. The hop-vine with its clear 
cut foliage, bold and decided, is fine for bordering, while the black 
berry, rich in red-brown coloring, is most exquisite. The moun 
tain-ash and thorn, if too sharp a frost has not tendered the stems, 
give brilliant colors. The delicate fern-mosses, with fanciful red 
aud gray lichens, blend admirably in the broad bases of the win- 


} 





dows, using for a bordering the folis 


gus. 





id berries of the aspara 
Dahlias of the dwarf variety are always a success, either as 
a border, or for lettering when texts are 
are most effective on a background of while the 
white are still more snowy against the red variety of tliese foliage 
plants. 

Groups of palms, that do not wilt with furnace heat nor rebe 
if placed in dark corners, should be massed around the reading- 
desk in corners where a mass of green, light and feathery, is need 
ed. Here comes too the green of the Spanish-chestnut, with its 
rough-looking fruit that will serve to festoon the sprays of th: 
many-hued Virginia creeper, just in its glory of foliage and dark 
purple berries. Those of the mountain-ash, if gathered long be- 


lesired ; the rich maroons 
j 


golden coleus, 





fore they are need- 
ed, should be hung 
with the berry 
down, so all the sap 
may run into them, 
not out, and -if 
soaked in water a 
day will plump very 
much. The 
i erry kee ps hice ly 
in very strong salt 
and water. 

In the centre of 
the chancel 
massed the whe at, 
the rye, and the oats 


bar- 


we 


tied loosely t« th- 
er, with base broad 
enough to keep t 
fru Do not have 
if fastened too 
tightly, with the 
straws straight and 
stiff, but carelk ssly 
twisted, with the 


ears of corn, large 
and golden, some 








husked entirely, 

others partially, 

put here and there 

around, Apples, 

both yellow ind 

brilliant red, here 

find their proper 

“uu ii place, while the 

wt Goop-tened ee 

if Kins may be ide 

effective if used in 

moderation. All 

along the choir 

‘ stalls we put a deep 
e fringe of the grains, 
Z using a broad piece 
A of Canton flannel 
; or heavy canvas for 
the base, securing 


on the oats, wheat, 
rye, and barley to 


form deep sharp 
points. The top 
was edged with 


bulrush, its superb 
brown standing out 





WHY 2-48 PERV 


well against the 
color bele Vv, a8 well 
as the feathery 
grasses that sur- 


mounted it, while 
the capsicum hung 
as tassels here and 
there among it, 


SASL tages 


TS 


18 


a strange 


THE UGLY 
GIRL. 
, 
l fact that the 
ugly girl rather 
a favorite than oth- 
erwise, although a 
thing of beauty is 
a joy forever. 
When we look at 


her we lament the 
shape of her nose, 


ac 
i 


is 





we over the 

Fig. 3.—Fur-tinep Russian Cioak.—Front.—[ For cast in her eye, we 
Back, see Page 852. } deplore the dul- 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-7. ness of her com- 


plexion, we can find 

nothing to praise 
but perhaps she smiles, or she has a witching manner. She 
the spell which puts every one at his ease; she owns the 
which makes others pleased with themselves ; 
wont to say that there is no such person as the ugly girl. 
to those who do not know her, who do not come under the mag vet 
ism of her presence, she remains the ugly girl to the end of the 
chapter; and when she marries carries off the best match of the 
season, perhaps—prettier women are at their wits’ end to know 
what attractions she poss to their own. What is it 
that redeems the ugly face and makes it shine with comeliness, s 
that we sometimes would not exchange it, with all its misshapen 
features, for the beauty of Aphrodite? The plain face whic 
alive with intelligence, which beams with an expression of refine- 


knows 
charm 
and then we are 


Sut 
rit 


esses superior 
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ment and good-nature, which culture and high- 
mindedness animate, becomes sometimes finer and 
more effective than mere prettiness, mere pink 
and white loveliness, mere shapeliness and sym- 
metry of feature; a pretty face has been known 
to pall upon one, but who has sounded the depth 
of attraction which resides in a mobile counte- 
nance where the features may be found to swear 
at each other, so to speak? But the ugly girl 
must choose her colors and fashions wisely. She 
must not be ultra and conspicuous; she must 
know how to bring out whatever charms exist in 
her face or figure, if she would overcome the de- 
fects: if her nose is large, the hair on the top of 
the head will be most becoming; if her face is 
heavy, a turban hat that covers the forehead will 
add to its disfigurement; if her ears are large 
and ill-shapen, she should not wear ear-rings. She 
should first of all recognize her defects. The 
ugly girl has some advantages over her pretty sis- 
ter; she does not fade so early, or at least her 
fading is not so palpable, and she is usually a 
better-looking matron than a girl. 
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** As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls for 
whom it is written.”’—Christian Advocate, New York. 

“ Brimful of exhilaration and amusement.” —Church- 
man, New York. 
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THE AMATEUR. 


a greater number of our young people 

who are attracted to a dramatic life are 
overcome by the glamour ofthe stage as they 
see it from the front, or else by the joyous 
hours that they have passed in getting up 
amateur theatricals where nobody was re- 
sponsible to any one else. Some one praises 
them, some one declares that they are born 
actresses, and straightway there is nothing 
but the stage for them. Occasionally too 
they are attracted by the immense rewards 
of the stage in salary and income, forget- 
ting that these large rewards are only to 
the exceptional few, who command it ei- 
ther by their unquestioned genius and 
world-wide reputation, or by their reputed 
possession of some surprising beauty equal- 
ly exceptional. 

What seems to many of these callow 
young people an immense weekly payment, 
they should remember, moreover, is paid for 
only a limited number of weeks in the round 
year, enforced idleness and no weekly pay- 
ment at all being the accompaniment of the 
late spring, the early autumn, and the long 
summer months; so that on the whole it is 
little more than a livelihood, and by no 
means a fortune, that is received. Once 
the possessors of widely known names, the 
stars may make fortunes, own theatres 
themselves, buy blocks of houses, and invest 
in bonds and rentes and consols; but for 
that they have the previous capital, as we 
have said, of genius, or beauty, or some 
uncommon personal notoriety, to start with; 
while, as a general thing, they have work- 
ed their way up from the lower ranks 
through all the grades of the stage, and by 
an amount of actual labor which is to the 
tyro inconceivable. 

Work, indeed, is the thing which the 
young woman whose fancy is captivated by 
the stage will find before her in a degree 
that she had never foreseen or dreamed of. 
As there is no royal road to anywhere, not 
even the great geniuses have found one to 
tread in reaching these heights; they have 
had to work, and they have undoubtedly 
relished their work. For no one has ever 
achieved anything in any walk of life with- 
out literally hard work, patience and per- 
severance sustaining it as the hands of 
Moses were held up; and a certain liking 
for the work has been as necessary as the 
work itself,a liking that gave it its own 








fascination. This work, also, is not the 
mere task of memorizing; memorizing is 
child’s play beside the necessary concentra- 
tion and absorption in study for the inter- 
pretation of what is memorized; and be- 
sides all that imperative necessity, there is 
the stage business to be learned, and the 
weariness of rehearsals to be undergone, 
and the greater weariness to be endured of 
those plays in which, after a long run, the 
parts encounter the danger of having all 
their juices extracted, so far as the players 
are concerned, before they reach their end. 
What real work and study must be called 
for to prevent the actors becoming mechan- 
ical, under the pressure of such cireum- 
stances, only those actors can say who have 
come out of the ordeal capable of playing 
other parts, and not carrying that part of 
the long run into everything else in which 
they appear. 

Another feature of the work is harder 
still, and that is, once having undertaken 
it, the necessity of playing under any and 
all circumstances, no matter what has hap- 
pened. The play is advertised, the tickets 
sold, the audience have come to be amused, 
and want their amusement: that audience 
have their own troubles and fatigues, and 
need the diversion, or think they do; they 
are not going to put up with a marring of 
the stage picture or a break in the stage 
story because the young girl who repre- 
sents one of the heroines has the toothache. 
She is but a marionette, and her wire must 
be pulled. Let her be able to drag herself 
about, and her part is to be gone through 
with; it is only the great stars who can af- 
ford the luxury of doctors’ certificates ; the 
little candle would find herself snuffed out 
if she made much use of them. Her heart 
may be broken with grief, her back may be 
broken with pain, the weather may be al- 
most furious enough to blow her away before 
she reaches the theatre, yet go to the the- 
atre she must, and go through her part she 
must, without a grimace on her smiling face 
to show her pain, without a sigh, or a tear, 
or a break in her voice to betray the break 
in her heart. She will find all this no holi- 
day sport, but the most absolutely cruel ex- 
action of equivalents to be given in the 
whole world. To meet all this demand and 
necessity for exertion, it must at once be 
seen that the impelling power should be 
equally strong. This can very seldom be the 
case except where real talent is present in 
the person undertaking it. 

But real dramatic talent is not so common 
a thing as the young girl aspiring to the 
stage supposes it to be. If she has it, at 
most it just carries her over the stubble, 
buoys and lifts her so as to lighten the path 
ever so little, but yet leaves all of the dis- 
tance to be traversed. And the probability 
is that she hasn’t it—the dramatic talent ; 
that she has a fancy for representation, 
and a pretty way with her, and that is all. 
The face, too, that is a fresh and fair one in 
the private theatricals, is unnoticeable on 
the broad stage; the voice that filled the 
small auditorium has no carrying power, 
and breaks down in the effort to be heard 
in the large one ; and too young and too in- 
experienced to have much knowledge of 
genuine human passion, and without those 
intuitions of genius which supply the place 
of. knowledge, she can only suppose about 
those passions and their fit representation, 
aud fail in the attempt to give them any 
rendering beyond the amateur’s. 

We do not say anything of the expenses 
of the stage to the young lady on it, its 
dangers, its temptations; for dangers and 
temptations lie in wait everywhere, in all 
conditions of life. The drawbacks to a too 
sudden choice of the profession are evident- 
ly too great otherwise to make it necessary 
to dwell upon them. These drawbacks are 
so real that unless a young girl is sure that 
her * lustry equals her ambition ; that she 
is capable of unlimited study, and of the 
power make a part her own almost im- 
niediately, as it were; that she is not Lo be 
crushed to earth, « hurt, or vexed by any 
sort of hostile criticis: spoiled er olated 
by flattery ; that she has perfect :.calth, and 
an abiding, not a transitory, love of dramat- 
ic rendition sufficient to carry her through 
every trial and over all opposition, outlast- 
ing them a:j—in short, unless she has an 
cnthusiasm not to be duiled, a spirit not to 
be daunted, and that patience which has 
been called a second description of valor, 
unless she has that spirit of the real artist 
which turns the commonest work to the 
uses of art, she has no right to think of go- 
ing on the stage. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

THE AMERICAN GOVERNESS. 
_ . is to be the future of the governess 

in America? She will never, as in Eng- 
land, belong to a permanent class, because there 
are no permanent classes in this country, tried 
by the English standard; that is, permanence of 
sovial position in a family is here the exception 





and there the rule. Moreover, the greater preva- 
lence of city and town life in the well-to-do classes, 
and the greater popularity of schools as com- 
pared with home training, give an enormous out- 
let for those of our young people who wish to 
teach, so that educated girls are not obliged, as 
in England, to look to the position of governess 
as their main resource. The vast increase in 
the number of young women employed as clerks, 
book - keepers, type - writers, ete., depletes still 
further the ranks of applicants. And yet, despite 
all this, the increase of numbers and wealth in- 
troduces more and more governesses into fami- 
lies. Sometimes they are especially needed 
through illness of the parent, sometimes because 
of country life, sometimes by reason of some pe- 
culiarity in the pupil, and often as a mere bit of 
social ambition. Our more democratic way of 
living makes their position in some ways more 
agreeable here than elsewhere, but also in some 
ways harder; if they are less sharply discrim- 
inated from the family, they are also less dis- 
criminated from the household servants; and, on 
the whole, their s¢a¢us is at present rather anom- 
alous and ill-defined. 

A friend of mine took last year a child and her 
governess to a friend’s house for the day. No 
other guests were to be present, but the hostess 
casually asked, “ Do you wish your governess to 
dine with us?” “Of course,” replied my friend ; 
“for what do you take me?” “It is impossible 
to tell without inquiry,” said the other; “ half the 
ladies I know have their governesses at table, and 
the other half do not.” Probably in all countries 
employing such functionaries there is something 
of this variation; certainly there is in England, 
where I knew of an accomplished German gov- 
erness who left the family in which she had ac- 
cepted a position because she found that she was 
not expected to dine with them, though present 
at the other meals. In her previous places, it ap- 
peared, she had also dined with the family. But 
even if there are such variations in England, they 
are doubtless still greater in America, where there 
are fewer traditions to determine the precise rou- 
tine in such cases. In some instances, no doubt, 
the strictness of the position assigned is as great 
in this country as anywhere. I knew of a gov- 
erness in a New York family who lived absolutely 
alone in her rooms, except for the society of the 
children; she had all her meals sent to her, and 
never entered the drawing-room unless called for. 
On the other hand, she was no more allowed to 
go below her position than to step above it, and 
her employer once reproved her quite severely 
for putting on a child’s overshoes, saying that 
this was the nurse’s business, and she should 
have been summoned to do it. There is some- 
thing almost inhuman in this cast-iron etiquette ; 
but it must be remembered that it has its uses, 
like all rigid custom ; if it represses the victim, it 
also defends her, and saves her from that jealousy 
on the part of cooks and chamber-maids which is 
the worst annoyance of the American governess 
at the present stage of the institution. 

It is a curious fact that instead of rising steadi- 
ly, like the wages of the kitchen, the compensa- 
tion of the American governess has probably been 
reduced within the last twenty or thirty years. A 
young lady of my acquaintance, applying for a 
position of this kind in a rich city family a 
year or two ago, found that she was expected to 
go into the country for the suiamer and take the 
entire responsibility of four children, the oldest 
being a boy of twelve; and she was to relieve 
the mother so completely of all care that the lat- 
ter could go away for a week, if she wished. 
Lessons were to be few, but she was to have 
absolutely not an hour in the day which she could 
call her own; and at night one of the children, 
requiring especial care, was to sleep in a room 
opening from hers. For all this she was to re- 
ceive only three dollars a week, with her board— 
a sum for which an adequate cook or chamber- 
maid could not have been secured. A rate of 
compensation so low would seem a very suppos- 
able case in England, but it certainly seemed sur- 
prising in America; and I am happy to say that 
my young friend did not need to accept it. 

The whole problem of employment for wages 
has always seemed to me a difficult one, and like- 
ly at some time, perhaps, to be adjusted by some 
new form of social order, through co-operation 
or otherwise. The higher the form of service, 
the less satisfactory the working. Except in 
cases known to be very exceptional, I should al- 
ways advise a young girl to teach a public school, 
even under great disadvantages, rather than risk 
going among strangers in the intimate household 
relation of governess, Yet I have known in- 
stances—as who has not ?—where this difficult 
position became a path of delight, through mu- 
tual fitness and kindliness; nor can I easily con- 
ceive of any relation in which a noble-hearted 
woman can do more good in a private way than 
in being a second mother to the young girl who 
comes beneath her roof to care for her children. 
The two share between them the most sacred and 
precious of all responsibilities ; and the elder wo- 
man will never obtain the best that the younger 
one can do for the household unless the whole 
position of the governess is made dignified and 
honorable and happy. es Ste eee 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXVIIL—GIVEN TO HOSPITALITY. 

RECENT article in a weekly journal dwelt at 

some length upon the decline of hospital- 
ity. Various reasons were assigned for its de- 
cadence, but the chief explanation seemed to be 
the expense. “o much is expected nowadays of 
those who attempt entertainments of any kind 
that people of moderate means naturally shrink 
from the cost. Even those assemblies that 
originally require but a small outlay are often 
speedily converted into elaborate affairs, An 





instance of this may be seen in the afternoon 
teas that were introduced in this country some 
years ago. At first no refreshments were pro- 
vided beyond tea and light cakes, and possibly 
coffee for non-tea-drinkers. The bouillon and 
sandwiches were the entering wedge. Then a 
salad was added, then ices, until now the modest 
“tea” is become a gorgeous reception with a big 
supper. The people who used to delight in re- 
ceiving their friends without dreading the bills 
that would follow shrink back ‘in dismay from 
the metamorphosis, 

This is entirely wrong. The consistency that 
should mark all branches of living is lacking 
here. The woman whose husband is in receipt 
of a salary of two or three thousand a year does 
not, if she is sensible, expect to wear diamonds 
that will rival those of her neighbor across the 
way whose lord and master’s income is ten or 
twelve thousand. Yet if the former wishes to 
entertain a number of friends, she will stretch 
every nerve and every dollar to provide a supper 
equal to that Mrs, Lofty’s caterer furnished at 
her last reception. And after all the effort the 
poorer woman’s endeavor is a mere cheap copy 
of the more elegant repast. As an imitation it 
is absurd and pitiful at once. 

Let the housewife who has to watch her dol- 
lars and cents closely make her wits save her 
purse, She need not be ashamed to own that 
she cannot afford to order refreshments for her 
guests from Delmonico or Pinard, nor should she 
waste time and strength in a struggle to achieve 
what can be but a travesty of their dainties, 
Far better let her take a firm stand, and rely on 
her own individuality to make her entertainments 
attractive. She should abjure mammoth recep- 
tions and great standing lunches, and content 
herself with teas—bona fide ones—little lunches 
and dinners, and small card or conversation or 
musical parties. The means she employs to 
make her house and her menu attractive need 
not be costly. 

It is taken for granted that every house-keeper 
has a fair supply of china, glass, silver, and table- 
linen before she thinks of inviting guests. The 
ware need not le rare or costly, but in these 
days of cheap and pretty table furnishings there 
is no excuse for its being ugly. The Jinen should 
be well laundried, tho table set with due regard 
to contemporary usage. If possible, a key-note 
should be chosen, and everything about the enter- 
tainment harmonize with this, It is not difficult 
to have the flowers and decorations agree in tone. 
Even the light of the room may be softened by 
tinted globes (hired for the occasion) to the pre- 
vailing hue. The candles may be of the same 
color, and the ices, ete., may also conform to the 
chosen shade. Of course when the china match- 
es the other accessories, it is very pleasant; but 
even without this, charming effects may be pro- 
duced. White china suits everything, and is pre- 
ferred by many on that account, 

It may be said for the comfort of those whose 
means do not permit them to give large enter- 
tainments that small ones are much more apt to 
be agreeable. 

Some of the most delightful little dinners are 
those where the number present is limited to four 
or six, There is a coziness about a small party 
like this that can never be attained at a table 
stretching from one end of the room to the other, 
and filled on each side with guests. A lunch 
party of six or eight women is generally pleasanter 
than one of twice that size. At affairs of these 
dimensions the menu need not be so elaborate as 
would be that required at more formal parties. 
The dinner may begin with raw oysters or tiny 
clams. Soup comes next. Fish may be omitted 
if desired, and its place taken by a simple entrée, 
such as croquettes or pdtés, and this be followed 
by the roast. After that appears the salad, ac- 
companied by crackers, cheese, and olives; then 
the dessert and the coffee. Ata lunch the order 
is substantially the same, except that the oysters 
or clams may be dispensed with, that bouillon 
served in cups takes the place of soup, and that 
there is no roast. Instead of it there is some 
such dish as chops, small fillets of beef, breaded 
cutlets, or chicken served in an attractive form. 

Simple teas form a very pleasant mode of en- 
tertaining one’s friends when something more 
general than a dinner or lunch is desired. All 
that is necessary can be provided at a small out- 
lay of care and cost, Tea or coffee and chocolate 
are the beverages, thin bread and butter, rolled 
or cut into tiny three-cornered sandwiches, 
should be provided, or, if these consume too 
much time in the preparation, finger rolls will 
answer the purpose, Besides these nothing is 
essential but a nice assortment of light cakes, 
that may be either of home manufacture or pur- 
chased at a confectioner’s, as one may choose. 
Two married ladies may be requested to preside 
over the teapot and the coffee-urn, and half a 
dozen young girls invited to assist in the waiting. 
With these provisions and a pleasant selection of 
guests, the success of the tea should be assured. 

Naturally a great deal depends upon the peo- 
ple who are present, Judgment is required that 
in issuing the invitations the wrong people are 
not asked to meet one another, and the same tact 
should be shown by the hostess in introducing 
her friends. All the work is not done when the 
guests are invited and the refreshments spread. 
The host and hostess must be constantly on the 
alert to see that people are not bored, that one 
man is not obliged to talk to the same girl all the 
evening, and that there are no unattended wall- 
flowers. 

Young married people are apt to become care- 
less about their Bocial duties, This is especially 
the case when they have little children about 
them to absorb their thoughts and leisure. The 
habit of staying at home once gained is not eas- 
ily broken, and on this account it should not be 
fostered. One’s home should be the happiest spot 
in the world, but its inmates should not refuse 
to go out into the world occasionally, nor neglect 
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inviting their friends to their own fireside in re- 
turn. ‘“Home-keeping youth have ever homely 
wits,” and the rust gathers fast on the intellect 
and conversational powers that are not kept 
bright by friction with others. The practice of 
asking two or three people to lunch or dinner 
every week is to be commended. The expense 
and trouble will be slight, and will pay for them- 
selves in the pleasure gained by both hosts and 
guests. 

A little experience in entertaining will be need- 
ed by the housewife before she and her maid 
adapt themselves entirely to the duty. Prelimi- 
nary study of the courses of a meal is sometimes 
necessary, that the silver may not give out at an 
awkward moment, and that the plates that have 
to be washed between times may not come in 
steaming hot for the ice-cream. Few young house- 
keepers have a sufficient amount of silver and 
china to go through a course dinner without hav- 
ing to wash those used in the early part of the 
dinner, that they may do duty Jater in the meal. 
Even if the waitress is exceptionally clear-headed 
it is prudent to write out the bill of fare clearly, 
and pin the sheet of paper in a prominent spot 
in the kitchen or pantry. The description of the 
china to be used should accompany the name of 
the course with which it belongs, and the places 
should be designated where the dishes that are 
to be used again must be washed. 

Usually, good servants make very little objec- 
tion to company. The mistress is much more 
likely to have their cheerful co-operation if she 
manifests consideration in her choice of the time 
she selects for inviting them. No maid will be 
amiable who is obliged to stop in the midst of 
her washing or ironing to cook an elaborate com- 
pany dinner, nor will she relish having her “ af- 
ternoon out” taken as the one on which her mis- 
tress gives a reception, If this particular day 
must be chosen, she should be allowed the out- 
ing of which she is thus deprived at some other 
time, instead of being obliged to relinquish it al- 
together. Where there is but one maid kept, the 
hostess should herself prepare the more delicate 
dishes. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS 
STYLISH BONNETS, 


ONG loose folds making full fronts and soft 

crowns are marked features of bonnets this 
season, all fabrics, whether velvet, felt, or cloth, 
being considered more effective when put on full 
than when “ blocked” over a frame, Thick, ir- 
regular folds of velvet in the front of the brim 
often extend upward so high that they serve for 
the trimming; and in some cases they are length- 
ened along the crown, making the bonnet and 
most of its garniture in one piece. It is the per- 
fection of the milliner’s art to give these large, 
graceful folds an easy, careless arrangement, 
with nothing set or regular about them; but this 
is by no means easy to do. Velvet of becoming 
color is used for the full fronts of most bonnets, 
which, after it is placed high above the forehead, 
recedes in close, smooth folds along the sides, 
If the whole bonnet is of this velvet, it is then 
drawn backward in long folds over the crown, 
or it may be shirred two or three times in a cir- 
cle to form a round crown, or else it is shirred 
on the new cone-shaped crown over thick cords, 
The trimming is a few high loops of watered rib- 
bon or of the gold-edged gros grain ribbon ; some 
quills or feather tips are put quite far forward in 
the front trimming. The strings may be a velvet 
strap and a bow, or else a rosette that fastens 
down on the left shoulder—not at the throat. 
A simpler plan is two strings not quite half a 
yard long, of velvet ribbon two inches wide; the 
wearer crosses these twice under the throat, and 
fastens each pointed or notched end back on the 
sides (nearly up to the ears) with a fancy pin. 
The entire bonnet may be of one fabric, as we 
have said, but there is a fancy for having two 
or three stuffs and colors together, thus making 
a bonnet that will serve with dresses of different 
colors, any one of which appears in the bonnet. 
Black bonnets are now considered good form 
with almost any dress or cloak, and the tendency 
is toward giving up costumes en swife in the 
French fashion, with everything monotone—bon- 
net, gown, and wrap all matching in color, The 
object now is to have garments conform in style 
and material, even though the colors may be in 
contrast, as the felt hat must accompany an ulster 
or a tailor gown of cloth worn in the morning, 
while velvet and embroidered bonnets are re- 
served for rich wraps and costumes of velvet, 
plush, and fur, worn in the afternoon. Great 
care is taken, however, that the various colors 
harmonize or are in pleasing contrast, and that 
there are not so many colors employed that a 
“patchy” effect is given. 

The Alsacian bow of four loops of ribbon four 
inches wide tightly strapped is placed far back 
on low-crowned velvet bonnets that have very 
distinct puffing at the back, yet are smooth on 
the brim. This is very handsome for black bon- 
nets, with the bow of watered ribbon striped with 
satin, or of black velvet ribbon with a yellow 
stripe along oneedge. Brown velvet cone-shaped 
bonnets have two shades of olive green velvet 
forming the torsade along the brim, and green 
watered ribbon in a slender bow on top that has 
wires in the loops to keep them in place; dark 
blue velvet bonnets of this kind are trimmed 
with a red watered bow, and black bonnets have 
either a red or black watered ribbon bow. 

White cloth with Turkish embroidery of gold 
is used for dress bonnets, being employed usual- 
ly as the soft crown of poke shapes, with dark 
velvet edging the front, as golden brown velvet, 
terra-cotta, or the shade called golden green. To 
show the variety there is in combinations, this 
white and gold cloth is seen on London bonnets, 
forming the draped front, while the crown is of 
black Jace drawn on wires and left transparent. 








White embroidered felt is also used with rows of 
vines done in white cord; this is the piece felt 
which is put on soft and full, with its pinked 
edges forming points above the notched or 
pointed brim of the poke, which shows the usual 
velvet facing. 

Ribbon bows on plain bonnets, instead of be- 
ing in standing loops, are of the ribbon pleated 
or gathered along one edge and placed back and 
forth three or four times on top of the bonnet, 
going from the brim to the crown. Loops of 
ribbon coming up from the back of the crown 
find great favor for trimming. 

London milliners use black net for toques, 
pokes, and round hats to be worn throughout the 
winter, drawing them on fine wires, and leaving 
them quite transparent. Pink roses are the 
trimming, and the net is thrown over the flowers 
to veil them slightly. 

Fur-trimmed bonnets are more suitable for 
this climate, and for this purpose sable, beaver, 
and black Persian lamb are much used in bor- 
ders, in loops for trimming, in tabs on the crown, 
and in miniature heads set about in the trimming, 
These are seen alike on bonnets and turbans of 
both velvet and the soft piece felt, as a green em- 
broidered felt turban with soft crown edged with 
sable; the back of the crown has white ribbon 
loops coming up toward the front. A shirred 
round turban of brown velvet has a natural 
beaver band, while one of green velvet, with two 
rows of gathers on cords around the middle of 
the crown, is edged with black Persian; a black 
watered bow in front has long gilt pins thrust 
through it. 


TOQUES AND WALKING HATS, 


Young ladies have pretty black velvet toques 
trimmed with a single quill pointing forward from 
the back. This quill may be black or it may be 
grayish-white if the turban is to be worn with 
various dresses, or the quill can be changed with 
reference to any dress, as a “ burnt-orange” quill 
is pretty with plaid dresses, and a bright red quill 
with either red or green gowns. There are two 
shapes of toques, one being a long crown to wear 
with low hair, and the other quite round to cover 
high hair, These toques rival pokes for dressy 
occasions, 

Felt English walking hats in modified shape 
are the fashion of the season for wearing with 
morning gowns of cloth and with ulsters, They 
are small and slender in shape, with a tapering 
crown flat on top, yet soft enough to indent if the 
wearer prefers, and they have narrow closely roll- 
ed brims. They can be bought at the hatter’s 
precisely as a man buys his hat, and with but lit- 
tle more trimming, but modistes take away their 
masculine appearance by putting two or three 
bows up the back oron the left side from the top 


of the crown down, and by adding one or two 
quills. Those of black are most useful, but they 


are worn in green, blue, brown, or terra-cotta, to 
suit the tailor gown or the ulster. 

Low-crowned pokes, with large projecting fronts 
that shade the eyes, and are becoming to young 
faces, have wide ribbon like sash ribbon arranged 
carelessly on the front, or in loops coming up 
from the back, and may have long streaming ends. 
This hat is rather conspicuous, and is therefore 
most useful when all black. Other low-crowned 
hats of velvet have a wide band of gilt, silver, or 
jet passementerie around the crown, with the 
back turned up closely, and some ostrich tips 
placed behind coming forward on the crown. 

For ladies dressing in mourning, soft-crowned 
bonnets, toques, and pokes are made of English 
crape in all the designs noted for colored fabrics, 
The crape veil is then draped over their crowns, 
showing soft full folds of crape over the fore- 
head, and thus arranging the veil quite high, 
with very different effect from that lately given, 
Repped silk without lustre, uncut velvet, soft 
piece felt, and cloth bonnets are similarly made 
for lighter mourning, with very fine dull beads for 
their trimming, made up as quills, wings, leaves, 
etc. For those leaving off mourning, gray bon: 
nets are made in dark shades of velvet and felt, 
with gray beads for trimming the velvet bonnets, 
and a torsade of velvet and an Alsacian bow, with 
an edge of gray Astrakhan on the felt bonnets. 


PRINCESSE WEDDING DRESSES. 


White satin wedding dresses are made with 
princesse breadths, a beautiful new effect being 
given by having the corsage fronts different, that 
on the left side full from the shoulders, and lapped 
diagonally to the waist line of the right side, which 
is smooth, and completely covered with orange 
blossoms. A girdle of ribbon and an orange- 
flower garland confine the fulness at the waist 
line, which falls thence in easy folds to the foot. 
The back middle forms are pointed on the tour- 
nure, and the straight full breadths of the train 
are gathered on this point, 


CHILDREN AT WEDDINGS, PARTIES, ETC. 


Children at church weddings enter with their 
nearest relations, and make pretty groups as they 
are conducted up the aisle with great care and 
ceremony. Very small girls wear smocked gowns 
of white India silk, with high neck, full sleeves, 
and an accordion-pleated skirt trimmed only with 
rows of feather stitching. Larger girls have 
heavier dresses of white repped silk, with a col- 
ored velvet yoke that is shaped like a Zouave 
jacket in front, with velvet belt, sash, collar, and 
cuffs. The skirt is full and round, and is gath- 
ered or pleated to the belt. Terra-cotta velvet, 
old-rose, Gobelin blue, and golden brown are 
worn with such dresses, Fine white camel’s-hair 
dresses, and those of white cloth with pinked 
edges, velvet guimpe and sleeves, are preferred by 
many fashionable mothers who are fond of say 
ing their little girls have never worn silk, confin- 
ing them to muslins in the summer and woollens 
in winter. On the other hand, the India silks are 
in such favor with many that they are used for 
the long robe in which the very young is chris- 





tened. For Thanksgiving dinners and Christmas 
parties cashmeres and serges are made up in 
bright poppy red, pink, copper-color, and Gobelin 
blue shades, trimmed with braid or velvet of a 
contrasting color, or else with black. Pretty lit- 
tle red wool frocks for girls of six or eight years 
have the round high waist lapped from the right 
shoulder to the left side at the waist line, curving 
slightly, and being prettily braided with black 
soutache in curled rows. Gobelin blue cashmere 
waists have a V plastron of plush of the same 
shade set in, and revers beside it of the cashmere 
looped with very fine braiding or cording in braid 
pattern. Green, golden brown, and blue cash- 
meres have a Suéde-colored guimpe of crépeline 
(wool crape) finely pleated inside the half-low 
round neck, and a large yet soft puff of the 
crépeline below the elbow sleeves of the cash- 
mere. The standing collar and wristbands have 
feather stitching upon them. With all such dress- 
es the skirts are of plain hemmed breadths fully 
gathered to the waist. For girls of twelve or 
fourteen years white gauze striped with threads 
of silver is made up with double skirts, the up- 
per one very long and looped on the sides, A 
shirred half-high corsage has a wide moiré sash 
tied behind. 

Coachmen coats of tan-colored livery cloth and 
large black felt hats are prettily worn together 
by blond girls of eight or ten years, while for 
petite brunettes are long red coats with towering 
high red felt hats with black ostrich plumes and 
black watered ribbon loops. Some of the newest 
large hats have the sides tied down over the ears 
by a ribbon which passes over the high crown. 
The coachmen coats are long enough to conceal 
the dress beneath, and are made double-breasted, 
with the two middle forms of the back folded in 
two large box pleats, wide square pocket flaps 
on the sides, and a deep cape-like collar, or else 
they have an extra collar of fur, which may be 
black for either tan or red cloaks, or it may be 
of brown beaver, Other long coats for girls have 
black military braid or frogs across the front of 
the waist, with a cape that covers the back only. 
Still others have full sleeves, or else caps on the 
sleeves, and a new cape that is merely a deep 
round collar behind, but forms longer square ends 
in front. The Astrakhan cloths are used in terra- 
cotta, blue, red, and all colors for girls’ heavy 
warm coats. Some have round waists—not too 
short—with girdles, and the full skirt is gathered 
on all around, but the newest have continuous 
forms for the middle back breadths, When plush 
is preferred for cloaks it is chosen in the gray. 
blue shades, in golden brown, and terra-cotta, 
and is usually trimmed with black Persian lamb 
fur and black brandebourgs. 

Little Prince suits of black velveteen are worn 
at family weddings and other dress occasions by 
boys of five vears and upward after they have 
put on short trousers. The jacket buttons only 
once—just at the top—and slopes or curves away 
to show the closely buttoned vest, which may be 
of the same velveteen or of white piqué. The 
deep round collar and wide cuffs are of white 
linen with an embroidered ruffle, and the large 
eravat bow is of white India silk or white surah, 
Silk braid half an inch wide is set along the 
fronts of the jacket in tab-like pointed groups of 
three rows, or else it is arranged in half-squares 
linked together. The short trousers fit smooth- 
ly. The long stockings are black, and the high 
shoes may be either buttoned or laced, Smaller 
boys wear velveteen suits, with kilt skirt and 
jacket more closely fitted than those of last vear. 
For every-day wear mixed cloths are made up 
with the Norfolk jacket and short trousers, while 
for chureh are corkscrew suits of dark blue or 
green, made like the Little Prince suits, and edged 
with braid set on to make a cord-like finish The 
sailor suits have been so long worn that fashion- 
able tailors seldom make them, yet they are seen 
on the children of the rich, and mothers return- 
ing from abroad have brought them for all their 
small boys, having those with long trousers for 
the little fellows who otherwise wear kilt skirts, 
and with knee-breeches for larger boys of six 
or seven years. Overcoats with capes worn by 
small boys are in inch plaids, or else plain dark 
cloth. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Louise kt Cie; and Kruor; and Messrs. 
Arnot, ConstaBtr, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
Srern Brorners; R. Duntar & Co.; and Franx- 
Lin & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A.LpHonseé Daupet, the popular French nov- 
elist, whose books are read in this country al- 
most as much as in France, always reads his 
manuscripts to his wife before they are sent to 
the publisher, and he declares that she is his best 
critic. Madame Daubert is said to be a woman 
of rare intellectual endowments, and her salon 
is one of the most attractive in Paris. There 
one is always sure of meeting interesting people, 
or hearing some strange performance by musi- 
cians from far-off countries. 

—Professor FrorHineuaM, of Princeton, who 
has recently returned from Italy, has brought 
with him an extensive collection of casts and 
of Babylonian and Assyrian seals and cylinders, 
Besides these he brought a valuable collection 
of antique vases from Etruria, illustrating Etrus- 
can archeology from the archaic to the Roman 
period. This collection, which is most complete 
historically, and comprises about two hundred 
specimens, came from excavations made at Ci- 
vita Castellana, near Rome. While in Germany 
Professor FROTHINGHAM procured several wood- 
carvings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
a carved casket of ivory and ebony of Gothic 
workmanship, and a manuscript of the four- 
teenth century with full-page illustrations, 

—Mrs. AGNEW, who with Miss Grace Doper 
occupies a seat in the New York Board of Edu- 
cation, is a little woman with a strong, rather 
broad, contralto voice, grayish blond bair drawn 
down smoothly on both sides of her face (much 
after the manner of thirty-five yeurs ago), and a 
smooth, soft-featured face of a decidedly intel- 





lectual and religious caste. Miss Dongs, on the 
other hand, is a large woman, taller than the av- 
erage woman, and with a heart in proportion to 
her size. She has been working for years among 
the poor of New York, and she has had adven- 
tures that, should she write them out, would 
muke a ree | story. 

Patmer, of the Madison Square 
Theare, thinks that women are beginning to 
shrink from what is known in the theatrical pro- 
fession as “‘ barn-storming’’; that is, visiting 
towns for one night—an arrangement which 
forces them to spend most of their time in rail- 
way trains. Consequently the demands for ad- 
mission into stock companies are many and 
persistent 

—Exsie P. BucKInNGHAM writes interestingly 
to the New York Lvening Post of what has been 
done by women farmers in California, She 
knows of one woman who out of ten acres of 
land supports a family of five comfortably, aud 
has something to spare. Another woman she 
knows netted” $1600 from four acres in peach- 
trees in one season. 

—The widow of Mark Hopkins, the eee 
nia millionaire, has lately married Mr, A. E. 
Sear.e, of Great Barrington, Massachusetts, the 
gentleman who had charge ‘of the building and 
furnishing of her new house in that place. Mrs. 
SEARLE was a school-teacher when Makk Hop- 
KINS married her, and when he died he left her 
$20,000,000. The Great Barrington house hus 
been in process of building for several years, so 
that Mr. and Mrs. SaRLe have had ample time 
to become thoroughly acquainted. There is 
said to be a difference of fifteen years in the ages 
of this newly married couple—the advantage be- 
ing on the side of the bridegroom. 

—Miss ELLEN TERRY visited some of the poll- 
ing-places in New York on the 8th of November, 
and was very much iuterested and mystitied by 
the process of voting, She expected to see some 
of the ballot-box ‘** stuffing’? of which she had 
read, and was quite surprised to see the boxes 
were scarcely filled, let alone ‘* stuffed.” 

—In reply to an autograph letter of sympathy 
written by Queen Vicroria on the death of 
General GORDON, his sister seut her a Bible 
which her brother had earried for years, and 
which was filled with notes made by his hand. 
The Bible is in the corridor of the private apart- 
ments of Windsor Castle. A Dresden clock on 
a tall pedestal is made to serve as a stand on 
which the Bible lies, an open glass shade cover- 
ing the whole. The page which the Queen her- 
self laid open has a pointer directing the eye to 
the text, ** I have fought a good fight.” 

—A correspondent wiio has recently visited 
Cardinal MANNING describes his library as a 
large room, with shelving running around two 
sides, filled with rare and antique volumes. The 
furniture of the room is of the plainest charac- 
ter, and the floors are bare except for two small 
and worn-out rugs, Which appear just like a 
patch in the centre. The bareness of the place, 
however, was entirely forgotten in the charm of 
the C ardinal’s manner, Cardinal MANNING is 
now eighty years of age. His figure is very 
slight, und the wrinkles on his wan face are 
many, but his eyes are still bright, and he takes 
as lively an interest in the affuirs of church and 
slate as ever, 

—There is a difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of one stirrup or two for women on horse- 
back. Some women claim that they get a firm- 
er seat on the side-saddle, but Miss ANNA DICK- 
INSON thinks otherwise, and made her Western 
tour some years ago dressed in man’s attire, and 
bestriding her horse in true masculine fashion. 

—Mrs. J. N. CusuinG, Secretary of the Wo- 
man’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, of 
Philadelphia, was for years a commissioned cap- 
tain in the United States army, under full pay 
during the war, and sent a weil ‘drilled and efli- 
cient company toColonel H1GGInson’s regiment, 

[rs. CUSHING was but twenty-one years of age 
when she received her commission, 






—Dr. Wittiam A. HAMMOND says that he 
uses the theatre as a means of treatment for 
brain and nervous troubles as much as he does 


the “drug shop.’? He studies the theatrical 
announcements in the newspapers every morn- 
ing, feeling sure that he shali have to employ 
the knowledge thus attained many times during 
the day in alleviating the wnental and nervous 
disorders which will come under his notice. He 
tries to find plays that would either make his 
patients laugh, or will set up a train of thought 
in them very different to that in which they 
have engaged during the day. 

—Minister Wrest, who represents her Majesty’s 
government at Washington, does comparative- 
ly little communicating with the English For- 
eign Office by cable. Fle has a Special messen- 
ger who carries his mail to New York, and 
places it in the hands of an agent on board of 
one of the Cunarders, who in turn hands it 


to a representative of the Foreign Office at Livy- 
erpool, 
—Dr. NEMBULA, a native Zulu, and a graduate 


of the Chicago Medical College, will leave that 
city in December for Port Natal, Africa, where 
he goes as the first missionary. Dr. NeMBULA is 
young and well educated, and is very enthusiastic 
about his work, and will adminis ter to the med- 
ical as well as the spiritual needs of the savages. 

—Professor A. WaLDavEn, of St. Louis, is sup- 
posed to be the only living member of the or- 
chestra that accompanied JENNY LinD through 
this country thirty-five years ago. The great 
songstress was very good to her orchestra. Once 
she gave a check for $5000 to be divided among 
its members; at another time she gave them a 
benefit that netted them $12,000. When she 
parted from Professor WaLDAugk she sent him 
a check for $1000 as a farewell present. 

—Mrs. Exiza J. Nicno.son is the only woman 
in this country, probably the only woman in the 
world, who is proprie tor and editor-in-chief of a 
daily newspaper. Mrs. NICHOLSON was the wid- 
ow of Colone!l HOLBROOK, editor and proprietor 
of the New Orleans Picayune, who at the time of 
his death left that paper with a debt of $85,000 
His wife had done regular editorial work on the 
paper during his lifetime, and as she was de- 
voted to journalistic work, she determined to 
continue it, contrary to the advice of all her 
friends, who wished her to take the $1000 allow- 
ed her by law, and abandon the paper, The busi- 
ness manager, Mr. NICHOLSON, alone counselled 
her to go on, and stood by her, with the staff. 
Within two years her conduct of the paper not 
only put it on a paying basis, but wiped out the 
$35,000 debt. She afterward’ married Mr. Nica- 
OLSON, who became a widower shortly after her 
husband’s death. She is a fra; gile little woman. 
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Embroidered Foot- 


See illustration on page 
852. 


Tue outside of this 
foot-muff is of black 
mohair plush. The front 
is decorated with a de- 
sign in embroidery, for 
which the solid work is 
executed in tapestry 
wool, and the outlines 
are defined with laid 
gold cord. The inside 
is lined with fur, and a 
band of fur edges the 
opening. The bottom of 
the muff is made of 
leather, and the edges 
are bound with leather. 


Embroidered Has- 
sock. 
See illustration on page 
852. 


Tae embroidered dec- 
oration for the top of 
this low hassock is work- 
ed on a ground of light 
olive cloth. The full- 
sized design is given in 
outline in Fig. 37 on the 
pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment. The leaves and 
stems are executed in 
olive green tapestry 
wool, the leaves partly 
in solid satin stitch and 


Beapep Yoke Jersey. 
For description see Supplement. 


Coat ron Gini rnou 7 to 9 Years oLp.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 852.] 


Fig 


| 











1.—Seat Bonner. 


For description see Supplement. 














































For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VL, 


Figs. 38-47. 





CorsaGE ror House Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


partly in open fea- 
ther stitching, and 
the stems outlined 
in feather stitch and 
studded with French 
knots. The flowers 
are worked with ter- 
ra-cotta wool in Ja- 
nina stitch, which is 
a long close herring- 
bone taken from side 
to side of the petals, 
and are veined with 


Youne Lapy’s Tatton JAcKErt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 58-64. 
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long stitches of dark 
terra-cotta chenille. 
They are outlined with 
couched gold cord, 
while the leaves are 
surrounded with dark 
olive chenille. The 
scroll ornaments in the 
top of the design are 
outlined in laid gold 
cord, and surrounded 
outside the cord with a 
thick couching of dou- 
ble threads of terra-cot- 
ta wool, sewed down 
with silk stitches at 
even intervals, The 
cloth ground is cut 
away wlong the outer 
edge of the scrolls, and 
this space is underlaid 
with dark olive plush. 
Two scarfs of terra-cot- 
ta plush are draped on 
the upper two sides of 
the cushion above the 
embroidery, The sides 
are faced with olive 
plush, and trimmed 
with a furniture fringe, 
which hangs from the 
upper edge. The gath- 
ered ends of the plush 


Fig. 2.—Seat anp draperies are finished 
: > os } oe 
Beaver Bonnet. with tassels of fringe 
For description see Suppl. at the corners, 


3RAIDED YOKE JERSEY. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
II., Figs. 13-22, 





Coat ror Girt From 13 To 15 Years oLp.—Back«. 
{For Front, see Page 852 } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, 
Figs. 50-57. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE MORNING. 
| yee stood for a moment stupefied. 


In front of her, shadowy, like a ghost, rose 
this man gaunt and tall: by the lifting of the 
fog she saw that he was in tatters. What was 
he doing on the steps in the dark? And Lily 
was gone. 

“No, you don’t,” he said to her. “I thought 
there'd be some of you coming along to-night. 
Is it hunger working up with the fog, or is it re- 
morse and despair ?” 

Katharine made no reply. 
was Lily? ; 

“Tf it’s hunger and the fog, you'll get over it 
when you've had something to eat. In course 
of time you'll get used to hunger. I’m always 
hungry.” 

“Who are you? Let me go—let me go.” 

* Not this way, then,” he replied—for she made 
as if she would rush at the river—“ not this way, 
Pretty! Don’t do it. Have patience. Lord! 
if you'd gone through as much as I have, you'd 
have patience. Don’t do i.” 

As he spoke, the black wall of fog rolled be- 
tween them again. Katharine stole away under 
its protection, but she heard him repeat as she 
retreated: “ Don’t doit, Pretty. Have patience.” 

It is now nothing but a memory of the past; 
but sometimes the gaunt and tattered figure of 
this man, holding out his long arms between her 
and the river, returns to Katharine’s mind and 
stands up before her; she sees him blurred in 
the fog and the dim lamp-light; she hears his 
voice saying: “Don’t do it, Pretty. Have pa- 
tience.” Who was this man, this failure and 
wreck of manhood? and why did he lurk in the 
blackness upon those steps? Then her misery 
comes back to her again, her dreadful hunger 
and cold and weariness and desolation, and Kath- 
arine has—change but one letter and the pa- 
thetic becomes bathetic, pathos turns into bathos 
—has to “lie down” —woman’s grandest medicine 
--until the memory of that night leaves her 
again. 

~The fog was so black again that she had not 
the least knowledge of the direction she was 
taking. Under each lamp there was a little 
yellow gleam of light. Beyond this a black wall 
all round it: when she stood under a lamp it 
was just exactly as if she were built up and 
buried alive in it, with a hole for a little light 
through yellow glass in the top. 

Sometimes steps came along and faces came 
out of the black wall and looked curiously at her 
as they passed and disappeared. It was the face 
of a young man making his way home and march- 
ing confidently through the fog, or it was the 
face of a policeman who looked at her searching- 
ly, asked her if she was lost, told her how to get 
back to the Strand, and went on his beat; once 
it was a girl of her own age who stood beside 
her for a few minutes and looked as if she want- 
ed to speak, and then suddenly ran away from 
her. Why did she run away? Why, indeed ? 
And once it was a very ugly face indeed, which 
greatly terrified her, a man’s face, unshaven for 
many days and therefore thick with bristles round 
the mouth, a face with horrid red eyes and swoll- 
en cheeks. 

“Have you got the price of a half-pint upon 
you 2” he asked, roughly. 

” “T have not got one penny in the world,” she 
replied. 

Lily in fact had all the money belonging to 
them both—ninepence. 

“ You've got your jacket and your hat. Gimme 
your jacket and your hat.” He proceeded, in the 
language common to hi class, to touch briefly on 
the injustice of suffering an honest man to go 
about without a penny in his pocket, while a girl 
had a jacket and a hat which might be pawned. 
Perhaps he forgot that it was Sunday. But other 
steps were heard, and the creature of the night 
slunk away. 

Katharine knew that she was still at the West- 
minster end of the Embankment, because the 
great clock struck the quarters and the hours 
apparently quite close to her. 

The night was still and not cold. She was 
afraid to move outside the little yellow circle of 
light, but she could no longer stand; she sank 
to the ground, and leaning against the lamp post, 
she fell into a state of half-consciousness. The 
place was quite deserted now, even by the birds 
of prey who prowl by night, and even by the 
homeless who come here when there is no fog and 
huddle together for warmth. When she lifted 
her head again and opened her eyes, cramped and 
cold, she saw that the fog was lifting and rolling 
away. The greatest horror of all—the long day 
and night of darkness—was passing away ; a few 
minutes more, and the long line of lamps upon 
the bridge on one side and the Embankment on 
the other stood out clear and bright; the sky was 
clear and studded with stars; the air was pure 
again. Yo look round and see things once more, 
to breathe again the pure air, brought refresh- 
ment and relief. Katharine got up and looked 
over the wall upon the river running at her feet. 

She remembered that she had been very near 
to Death—a shameful, wicked, violent death— 
the death of those whose wicked lives have driven 
them to despair. One more step and she would 
have plunged into the dark waters rushing and 
tearing up thestream with the tide. She tried to 
picture to herself what she had escaped: she re- 
called Lily’s words: she would have been, by this 


Where, oh, where 
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time, a dead body rolled over and over, knocked 
against the piles of the bridge, caught by the 
ropes of barges, banged against the boats. At 
last she would have been picked up somewhere: 
no one would have recoguized her ; and she would 
have been buried in the paupers’ corner, forgotten 
forever. But imagination, like reason, refuses to 
work to order unless it is fortified by strong food, 
The words she recalled and the picture she con- 
jured up conveyed to her soul in her exhausted 
state little more than a trifling addition to her 
misery. When one is on the rack a touch of 
toothache would be little heeded. She shuddered 
and turned and slowly crept away. The great 
clock struck three. Lily was lost now as well as 


Dittmer, She was quite alone in the world, and 
penniless, But the fog was gone: tbe black wall 


of darkness had rolled away. 

I know not where she wandered. It was no 
more beside those black waters, but along the 
streets—silent now and deserted, save for the oc- 
casional step of the policeman. It is strange to 
think of the great city with all its four millions 
of people asleep and its streets empty. Even the 
worst and the wickedest are asleep at three in the 
morning. Itis the hour of innocence: the Devil 
himself sleeps, No one met the girl as she walk- 
ed aimlessly along. She was so tired now that 
she had no room for any other feeling. She could 
no longer think or feel or look forward or dread 
anything. She sank on a door-step and fell asleep 
again. 

At five o’clock she was awakened by the hand 
of a policeman. 

“Come,” he said, not unkindly, “you mus’n’t 
sleep in the streets, you know, Haven’t you got 
anywhere to go?” 

She got up and began to understand what had 
happened. Another day was going to begin: 
she had spent two nights in the street. Another 
day! And she had no money. Another day— 
oh! how long? 

“J have nowhere to go,” she said. 
have no money.” 

“Won't you go home to your friends ?” 

“| have no friends.” 

She did not look in the least like most of the 
girls who have no friends. 

“ Haven’t you got any money at all?” 

“JT have no money, and no friends, and no 
work.” 

Then this policeman looked up and down the 
Street suspiciously, as men do who are about to 
commit a very bad action. There was nobody 
looking ; there was nobody stirring yet; no one 
would believe in the bare word of the girl un- 
supported by any corroborative evidence: he 
would never be found out: he did it. He put 
his hand in his pocket and produced a shilling 
—a coin which is of much greater importauce to 
a policeman than to you, dear reader—at least, I 
hope so—and he placed this shilling in Katha- 
rine’s hand. 

“There!” he said. ‘ You look as if you were 
to be pitied. Lord knows who you are or what 
you are—but there! get something to eat at any 
rate.” 

Then he marched stolidly away, and Katharine 
sat down again upon the door-step and burst into 
tears, She had not wept through all that long 
night in St. James’s Park—to be sure, she had 
Dittmer then for protection, she shed no tears 
all the long dark and dreadful Sunday; she had 
been dragged by Lily to put an end to her life 
without tears—but now she sat down and sobbed 
and cried because the one unexpected touch of 
kindness, more than the cruel scourge of misfor- 
tune, revealed her most wretched and despairing 
condition. 

“In the darkest moment, my dear”—she heard 
the voice of Miss Beatrice plainly speaking—not 
whispering, but speaking out plainly—* In the 
darkest moment, when the clouds are blackest 
and the world is hardest and your suffering is 
more than you can bear, GOD will help you, and 
that in the most unexpected way.” 

It was a very little thing: a shilling is not 
much, but it touched her heart as a single ray 
of sunshine lights up a whole hill-side. And so 
she sat down and cried, and presently rose up 
and went on the way by which she was led, 

My friends, we live in an unbelieving and 
skeptical generation, and the old phraseology is 
laughed at, and there is now, to many of us, no 
Father who loves and guides His children and 
orders their lives as is best for them, as we were 
once taught to believe: all is blind chance—even 
that policeman’s shilling—even what followed, 
this very morning. 

Katharine’s wandering feet led her to Covent 
Garden Market, where the coffee-houses are astir 
and doing good business long before the rest of 
the world is thinking of the new day’s work. She 
went into one and had breakfast—a substantial 
breakfast with an egg and a loaf and a great cup 
of hot brown coffee. Then—she went to sleep 
again, and another good Samaritan befriended 
her. lt was the woman who waited—only a 
common, rough - tongued, coarse creature — but 
she saw that the sleeping girl looked respectable, 
and that she looked tired out; and she let her 
sleep. 

lt was past eight when Katharine woke up. 
Mademoiselle de Samarie was standing before 
her. 

‘‘ [—I—I beg your pardon,” said Katharine, “I 
have been asleep !” 

“You've slept for three hours and more, miss. 
Pretty tired you must have been to sleep in all 
this racket.” 

“Dve been walking about all night because I 
had no money.” 

“Have you,now? All night? Just think! 
And a lady, I should say—well, now, miss, if 
you'd like to brush your hair and wash your face 
and make yourself tidy upstairs. you can.” 

Was there ever a better Samaritan ? 

Katharine followed her. She would have cried 
again, but that she was stronger, being no longer 


“And I 





hungry. But she kissed that woman of Samaria 
when she came away, and when Fortune smiled 
upon her once more, she sought her out, and shed 
tears when she found that the good creature was 
gone, and that no one knew where she was to be 
found. 

Then, refreshed and strengthened, and with re- 
newed hope, and with sixpence out of the police- 
man’s Shilling in her hand, Katharine went forth 
again for a third day’s tramp. 

She thought that perhaps if she went back to 
St. James’s Park she might find Lily waiting 
there for her, or perhaps Dittmer Bock. 

The homeless and the penniless wretches who 
slept upon the seats were all gone now, dispersed 
for another day of vagabondage and of seeking, 
of stealing and lying, of wandering and enduring. 
But the seats were not empty, The morning was 
clear and bright: a beautiful autumnal day when 
the few flowers that are left put on their brightest 
colors and the yellow leaves stop falling. The 
seats were now occupied by the people who have 
nothing to do, They form, I believe, a class 
apart; they make a society of their own; they 
know each other, and no doubt form attachments, 
get married, have children, and grow old and die. 
But until they die they never leave the Park any 
more than the ducks. It is curious and inter- 
esting to reflect that there should be a race among 
us, a race apart, who spend their whole lives in St. 
James’s Park, and never do anything except sit on 
the free seats, doze away the sunny hours, lazily 
read the papers, converse with each other with 
intelligence, but without enthusiasm, lean over 
the bridge and watch the boats and the ducks, 
stand about the approach to the palace and look 
at the ladies going to the Drawing-rooms, assist at 
the playing of the band at ten o’clock, and never 
do any work at all. Yet they live and are fat. 
Somebody must work for them, unless the laws 
of nature in their case are suspended. 

These people, therefore, were sitting about; 
but there was no Lily, and there was no Dittmer 
Bock. As for the latter, he had got back early 
in the morning from the Great North Road into 
which he had been beguiled by the Demon of 
the Fog, and he was asleep in bed, but already 
dreaming that it was time to get up and dress 
and go off to the city, there to conduct the office 
correspondence in French, German, Swedish, and 
Russian, until the evening came, when he should 
be free to find his way back to St. James’s Park 
and search again for Kitchen. 

Katharine walked slowly up and down the 
whole length of the walk. Dittmer Bock, she 
now remembered, must be in the City at his 
office. If she only knew where that office was! 
There was no sign of Lily anywhere. She left 
ihe walk and went into the Park. There she sat 
down, and tried to think what was to be done 
hext. 

There came along presently an elderly lady 
dressed very neatly in a black silk dress and 
black silk mantle, with bugles, a jet brooch, and 
a little black leather hand-bag. She was in 
black, not because she was in mourning, but: be- 
cause she liked it. She went with a sort of 
hopping movement, like a sparrow, and she had 
a sharp sparrow-like face with very bright eyes. 
When she saw Katharine she stopped before her, 
and made a leisurely but not impertinent survey 
of her, 

“My dear young lady,” she said, “you were 
here all Saturday night.” 

Katharine made no reply. 

“You appear to be what the world calls re- 
spectable. You are, doubtless, still in society, 
Few of those who turn Bird Cage Walk into a 
hotel are still in society.” 

Katharine remained silent. 

“My dear young lady, I saw you on Saturday 
night. I am often here watching the people. 
You were with another girl and a young gentle- 
man, Why were you three out all night? It 
was cold too. If it was a freak of youth, let me 
tell you, young lady, that such freaks may bring 
you into trouble. And to-day you are here again, 
alone. What does it mean?” 

Katharine shook her head, but made no reply. 

“TI come to this Park a great deal. There are 
many most remarkable persons who use it. 
They are nearly all out of soviety, you know”— 
why did the old lady whisper this information ? 
—men and women too—out of society, you 
know. With a history, of course. I please my- 
self by learning their histories. They illustrate 
the working of fate. It seems to me, niy dear, 
that you are meeting. your fate early in life. IL 
did so myself. I could tell you most wonderful 


histories to illustrate the workings of fate. My 
own is very remarkable, for instance. Quite 


unique. And yours too, no doubt. Where is 
your friend ?” 

“IT do not know. I have lost her.” 

“Ah! To be lost in this great city, if you 
have no money, is to court your fate. I could 
tell you several stories about that,now. Turn 
your eyes to the next bench but three, the second 
person sitting on it. Don’t let her think she is 
watched. I could tell you a very curious story 
about that person. My dear, fate is all about 
us; we do not know our fates, or we should go 
and drown ourselves; we should indeed. I 
should, long ago, if I had known my fate. I 
have sat about the benches at night and talked 
to them—and watched and listened. My dear, 
they all curse their fate. Sodo I It is most 
remarkable,” 

Katharine rose and fled. This old lady was 
like a dreadful nightmare. She walked out of 
the Park, afraid to stay in the awful place any 
longer; the place where men and women assem- 
ble to curse their fate, and to wish that they had 
drowned themselves long ago—why, what had 
she herself tried to do? 

Then she thought that she would go to Doughty 
Street and see her old friend Mrs. Emptage again. 
Perhaps there might be some help even from 
that poverty-stricken household. 








She walked all the way from St. James’s Park 
to Doughty Street. It is a good step. You go 
along Long Acre and Great Queen Street and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and through Gray’s Inn. 
For a giri who has been walking about all night 
it is a longish walk. Fortunately she had eaten 
a good breakfast, but it was at five in the morn- 
ing. When Katharine arrived in Doughty Street 
she found that the Emptage family had gone 
away, and they had left no address, 

It was about eleven o’clock. Katharine turned 
away wearily. By this time she had fallen into 
that strange state of mind when nothing seems 
to matter. The Emptages were gone, and they 
had left no address. his intelligence affected 
her very slightly. She saw that there was a gate 
on the left-hand side of Gray’s Inn open, and 
that it led into a garden where were trees and 
grass and seats. She turned in, took the first 
bench, and sank down upon it. At the other end 
of the bench sat a young lady dressed in deep 
mourning. 

“You look tired,” said the young lady, present- 
ly; “you look ill—are you ill? Can I be of any 
service to you 2” 

Katharine turned upon her in reply eyes so 
haggard, a face so worn, so full of despair and 
misery, that this young lady started and shud- 
dered. 

“Tell me,” she said, “ what it means. 
what is the matter with you.” 

Katharine tried to speak, but she was past 
speaking. Her head dropped, and she would 
have fallen forward upon the ground but the 
young lady caught her in her arms, 


Tell me 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE NUBIAN DESERT. 


THERE Was an encampment at the going down 
of the sun in the desert. 

The great Nubian Desert is a terrible desert 
indeed, It covers a weary waste of country which, 
if you will examine the map, you will find lying 
between the Nile—that part of it where the 
Second and Third cataracts are marked—and 
the Red Sea. It is reported by those who have 
been across this desert—the number, for certain 
reasons, is now much greater than of old—that 
there are mountains in it, all arid and bare, level 
plains covered with sand, rocky passes, and low 
hills surrounding small plains of sand. The 
sand is everywhere. It is a hot and a thirsty 
country; those who live in it are a thin, parched, 
and dried-up people, who are said to regard their 
abominable country with affection. Some of 
them—those who belong to the seaboard of the 
desert—are not Arabs at all, but pure-blooded 
descendants of the blameless Ethiopians. They 
speak the same language as their forefathers, 
but they have changed their religion a good 
many times. First they left off worshipping the 
gods of Troy, and those of their cousins of Tyre, 
Sidon, Ascalon, Zoan, and Kadesh ; they then be- 
came Christians, and had a beautiful ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment all to themselves till the Arabs 
crossed the Red Sea, and persuaded them, by 
those arts which have always proved successful 
in the conversion of a people, to renounce Christ 
and follow the Prophet. They eventually turned 
out the Arabs, but they remained faithful to the 
Prophet. The encampment was one of this peo- 
ple, but as to the manners, customs, language, 
and folk-lore of the tribe I am sorry that I can- 
not describe them in detail, because I have never 
been among them, and the two white men who 
have lived with them and might have learned’s9 
much never even mastered the language, and 
made no notes, They were greatly unlike the 
German traveller who was iately taken prisoner 
on the southeast coast of the same continent, 
and kept on making notes of what he observed, 
even on the way to be “ hotpotted,” and, being 
rescued from the very jaws of death, preserved 
these notes, which are a precious addition to an- 
thropological lore, as well as an example worthy 
of imitation by all travellers, 

When the sun sets over the great Nubian Des- 
ert he paints the mountains and rocks all manner 
of colors, but especially those which have to do 
with purple, crimson, and yellow; he places the 
same colors, only paler, in the sky, and he conde- 
scends to light up the level sands with the most 
beautiful and wonderful mirages. This evening, 
for example, those of the people who cared to 
look for it might have seen in the southwest, and 
apparently within easy access, a most inviting 
oasis of verdure and beauty incomparable in any 
climate. Saw one ever such green grass, such 
blue lakes, such waving palms, such a suggestion 
of bubbling springs, green shade, fragrance of 
flowers, balmy rest, and universal delight? Yet 
there were two in this encampment who gazed 
upon the scene without joy and without admira- 
tion. 

“ There it is again, Tom,” said one of them; “a 
very creditable mirage. You would swear that it 
was real, wouldn’t you?” 

“Ay. This is the Land of Tantalus. We are 
always thirsty, and there are always dangled be- 
fore us the water and the fruits which we may 
not drink,” 

It was not a luxurious camp; the water the 
people had to drink was warm and brackish; the 
only protection they had against the night-dews 
was the cotton sheets which by day the men wore 
as mantles or wrapped round their bodies; the 
food they had to eat consisted chiefly of dates. 
The men were armed, for the most part, with 
spears and shields, though there were old guns 
among them. One would certainly not think the 
tribe or the encampment worthy of the notice of 
history save for the fact that right in the middle 
of the camp there were sitting, without any pro- 
tection of white cotton tent, the two Englishmen 
whose remarks on the mirage you have just heard. 
They were prisoners of war, whose lives were 
spared when the Egyptians were all speared. 
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Why they were not massacred with the rest has 
never been found out. Perhaps it will remain a 
secret forever, 

They were pretty ragged bv this time, having 
been prisoners and on the tramp for six months. 
Their coats hung upon their shoulders in iong 
strips, which they would have torn off but for the 
protection afforded against the sun; the legs of 
their trousers had been mostly torn off in strips 
in order to provide bindings for their feet, from 
which the boots had either dropped or had been 
taken off. To walk barefooted in the African 
sands is for English feet very nearly the same 
thing as to walk upon ten millions of sharp-point- 
ed needles all red-hot. Even the eleven thousand 
British virgins of Aachen had only one pin for 
the whole lot to dance upon. But suppose they 
had been ordered to dance upon ten millions of 
pins apiece! Their flannel shirts were in strips ; 
as for watches, revolvers, glasses, water-bottles, 
belts, and everything else, these had long since 
been taken from them. Of all their kit they pre- 
served only their helmets, which, as bound in com- 
mon gratitude, had in return preserved their own- 
ers’ lives against sunstroke. Their hair had grown 
long and matted, like the black ringlets of their 
captors; their faces were covered with thick 
beards, and six months’ wanderings in the desert 
on a diet principally composed of dates and brack- 
ish water had taken the superfluous fat from their 
figures, sharpened their features, given their eyes 
a peculiar brightness and eagerness unknown in 
countries of civilization, where the human eye is 
apt to swell with fatness, and doubtless added ten 
years to their lives should they ever get home. 

The scene before them, apart from the mirage, 
was a landscape of low hills and rolling ground ; 
everywhere was gray sand, with, for vegetation, 
tufts of dead desert grass, The two Englishmen 
sat side by side in silence. There was nothing 
to say. When a man has been made to tramp, 
without aim or object, for six long months, dur- 
ing which he has had no news of the outer world, 
and has been all the time hungry and thirsty, he 
is not inclined to talk. To-night the two men 
were so tired with the day’s march that they sat 
without speaking a word, until one of their captors 
brought them supper, consisting of some bread 
and dates with a draught of water, 

“Tom,” said one of them, “is the finest cham- 
pagne at the club comparable with a good pull 
of warmish water in such a place as this and after 
such a day’s march ?” 

Tom was at the very moment taking that pull. 

When they had eaten their supper they began 
to talk. 

“Tom,” said the first, resuming the conversa- 
tion of the preceding night, ‘* my opinion remains 
the same. We have come back somewhere near 
the place where we started.” 

“ You see,” said Tom, “ that if you should hap- 
pen to be wrong, our goose is cooked without the 
least doubt, and we shall starve in this infernal 
desert or be captured again, when we shall most 
certainly be stuck.” 

“Yes—but I am sure that I am not mistaken. 
I remember the outline of these hills the very 
first day we were brought in, when we expected 
to be killed every instant.” 

“Tt may happen any minute as it is. These 
fellows are not in a hurry, because we are always 
in their hands. As for me, I very well remem- 
ber the funk I was in, but I forget the hills.” 

“Tom, it is the same place,” the other man re- 
peated, earnestly ; “Iam sureitis. Weare within 
a few hours of the Egyptian fort. I believe they 
have come back here in the hopes of meeti 
other tribes and getting up another massacre, if 
the Egyptians can be lured outside their walls. 
Tom”—he lowered his voice to a whisper, though 
no one could understand what they were saying 
—“ within half a day’s march is freedom, if you 
want to win it. Do you understand that?” 

“It is not a dark saying, old man. As for my 
wanting to win it,” he replied—* you’re a soldier. 
Take the command, and tell me what to do. I 
will obey if it leads to death, McLauchilin, on the 
bare chance of getting out of this.” 

“ We will wait until they areallasleep. They 
have left off setting a watch. Then we will 
quietly slip away and make for the coast. Iam 
sure we are nearit. I can smell the sea; though 
it is only the Red Sea. If we are lucky we shall 
sight the fort and the ships.” 

“ And suppose we take the wrong turn and go 
north instead of south ?” 

“In that case, Tom, we shall travel round the 
whole world, twenty-five thousand miles or there- 
abouts, before we get to the fort. At twenty 
miles a day it is only twelve hundred days, or 
four years, allowing us to rest on Sundays.” 

“‘T should give up trying for the fort and strike 
off northwest, where London is—and Katha- 
rine,” said Tom, with a curious catch in his voice. 

“ [ve got a Katharine too,” said the man called 
McLauchlin. “Td go northwest with you, old 
man. Oh! Tom”—he laid his hand on the other’s 
shoulder—“ to be free again! To go home and 
tell them we are not dead after all! Do you 
sometimes think of them crying over us ?” 

“Have I thought of anything else during the 
whole of the time? And my girl, you see, has 
got no one, and now she must be friendless, All 
day long for six months I have heard her sobs. 
If we do get away from this prison—if ever there 
is a real chance of freedom again, I will tell you 
about her. I couldn’t here....” 

Tom said no more. 

The sun went down at last with an undignified 
bob, as one who is long in making up his mind to 
go, and only goes at last because he is obliged. 
Immediately afterward the color went out of the 
sky and out of the hills, and then, because there 
is not much twilight in the great Nubian Desert, 
the night fell, and the children of the desert 
ceasing to chatter and to scream and to quarrel, 
lay down upon the sand, still hot with the day’s 
sun, and were all asleep in a few minutes. Pre- 
sently Captain McLauchlin touched Tom’s shoul- 
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der, and they arose and looked round them. By 
the light of the stars they could see the sleeping 
forms all round them. Only half a day’s march 
to freedom! But suppose McLauchlin had made 
a mistake? Suppose he had been deceived by 
the outline of the hills? Then, as Tom truly 
prophesied, they would either starve slowly—it is 
a lingering complaint, including the torture of 
the burning heat of the sun and a maddening 
thirst—or they would be recaptured, and then 
they would be certainly speared for good. Free- 
dom, however, is worth some risk; for the sake 
of freedom men have run the chance of many 
deaths, and those even more cruel than hunger 
and thirst in the desert. These two men might 
have fled in the same way nearly every night. 
What use? One might as well leap overboard in 
mid-ocean and hope to swim ashore as fly from 
an encampment in the heart of the desert. Yet 
even that leap has been sometimes taken, when 
it has been thought better to sink down in the 
dark green waters, to lie quiet forever and undis- 
turbed among the shells, than to be any longer a 
slave or a convict. With freedom within half a 
day, who would not risk even that march round 
the world of which Captain McLauchlin had 
spoken ? 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 





SOME IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS 
WORK. 


Mot people appreciate the thought and time 
a expended upon “ home-made” articles, and 
prize the work of one’s fingers far beyond its 
value in dollars and cents. In the following sug- 
gestions there may be some not thought of by 
every one. 

A pretty cover for a lamp shade is made of two 
shades or colors of No. 9 ribbon—orange and 
golden brown, or two shades of olive, ete. For 
a shade the size of a “ student’s” or “‘ Spencer” 
shade, two and three-eighth yards of each color 
will be required. Cut each in nine equal pieces, 
and point one end of each by folding it selvage 
to selvage, and running together the raw edges. 
Alternating colors, run all the strives together 
just back of the cord edge, from the points which 
form the lower end to three inches from the other 
end. The selvages of the ribbon are on the right 
side, and cause the cover to lie in furrows on the 
shade. Turn over the unfinished end of each 
piece one and three-fourth inches, forming loops. 
Hem on the wrong side a quarter of an inch be- 
low the ends of the seams; then a row of stitch- 
ing at the top of these seams makes a place to 
run in elastic. The elastic should about fit the 
constricted part of the shade, and the knot be 
covered with generous loops and ends of narrow 
ribbons to match the cover. Finish with lace 
fulled under the points, or with a ball on each 
point. Of course this cover must be removed 
when the lamp is lighted. 

Another way: A piece of fancy lace edging 
having scallops terminating in loops. It should 
be long enough to lie loose about the shade, and 
two and a half inches or more wide. Knot a 
deep fringe of embroidery silk in the loops, 
crochet a few rows to match around the top, and 
run in ribbon to tie it to the shade. 

Time and stitches may often be saved, and their 
work done more neatly, by the use of glue. A 
liquid glue, though convenient, is apt to “ strike 
through” woven goods. Le Page’s carriage 
glue may be applied as thick as desired, and 
will hold almost anything. Use a very,little, laid 
on with a flat stick. 

For a shoe-button panel, holding needles, linen 
thread, and shoe-buttons, take two pieces of card- 
board eight inches by five, and Slightly point one 
end. One piece must be light enough to sew 
threugh, the other should be quite heavy for a 
back. Line a piece 
of satin with split 
sheet wadding, and 
baste (around the 
yy edge) to the light 
piece of card-board 
for the face of the 
panel. Make a pock- 
| et for the pointed 





end, and run elastic 
in the top, below a 
half-inch heading 
left forafrill, Full 
eight inches to the 
width of the panel 
and baste in posi- 
tion, three inches 
deep at the point 
and straight across 
thetop. Thread No. 
5 ribbon through a 
spool of No. 30 
black thread, and 
fasten the ends to 
the edges of the 
panel three inches from the top, letting the spool 
hang about at the centre of the panel. For the 
needle-book, button-bole three edges of two or 
three leaves of suitable cloth or flannel. The 
largest should be about two and three - fourth 
inches wide by two deep, cut in any desired shape, 
but the unfinished edge straight, each leaf a lit- 
tie smaller than that under it. Place the straight 
edge of the pieces at the upper edge of the pan- 
el, the leaves pointing downward. Now bind the 
panel all around with No, 5 ribbon, by machine 
or hand, beginning at an upper corner. Pare 
one side and end of the heavy card-board slight- 
ly, and cover by turning the material over its 
edge and gluing. When dry, glue firmly to the 
back of the panel. Soften a small piece of bees- 
wax in hot water, and roll in a ball in the hands. 
Before it hardens, force a loop of cord or narrow 
ribbon well in, and roll the wax firmly around it. 
Hang the panel from the corners, and also at- 
tach the wax and a small pair of scissors to the 

















point with ribbons, Fit it with No. 2 needles and 
a gross of shoe-buttons. One-fourth of a yard 
of satin will be required for this panel, but the 
amount of ribbon varies, of course, with the size 
of the bows, 

For a manicure case buy the outfit at a drug- 
gist’s, and make a plush case to fit. The con- 
tents will be of the best quality, and the case 
your own work, The size of implements varies, 
but usnally a piece of plush seven by twelve inch- 
es will be sufficient for the outside. Quilt satin 
the same size for lining, and place a gathered 
pocket across one end of it for chamois, emery- 
paper, ete. Then fit the articles compactly in 
such a manner that the case may roll well, and 
make a place for each by stitching strips to the 
lining wherever needed. For straps, cover a half- 
inch wide strip of canvas with satin lapped over 
and stitched through the centre. When the straps 
and pocket are in position, lay the right side of 
plush and lining together, and stitch two sides 
and one end; turn and blind-stitch the remaining 
end. Roll the case, and tie around it a ribbon 
sewed to the centre of one end. The end to which 
the ribbon is attached may be pointed. Anoth- 
er way is to make a pretty bag for the imple- 
ments. 

A bureau drawer sachet to replace a paper in 
the bottom will perfume the drawer for a year. 
It should be made, preferably, of silk or satin 
lined with silesia cut to fit the drawer. But if it 
be impracticable to measure, make the sachet 
eighteen by forty-five inches, or of one and a 
quarter yards of material. This will do for a 
very large dressing-case, and may be folded to fit 
a smaller. Pad with two thicknesses of sheet 
wadding, and between them sprinkle one or two 


ounces of sachet powder. Tie like a bed-com- 


forter about three inches apart with tufts of 
filoselle or bows of narrow ribbon sewed on. A 
large loose spray embroidered or a bow of hand- 
some ribbon should be in the lower left corner. 

A rich lamp mat may be inexpensively made. 
On lining canvas draw with a pencil a circle fif- 
teen inches in diameter. 





Draw two lines through it, crossing at right 
angles in the centre; half-way between these 
lines draw two other diameters, 
making eight points where lines 
touch the edge of the circle. 
Draw a circle six inches in diam- 
eter, with the same centre as the 
large cirele. On a card four and 
three-fourth inches by two and 
three-fourth inches draw a line 
lengthwise through the centre, 
and a second, at right angles to 
the first, one and three - fourth 
inches from the end of the card; at the other 
end of the card make a line terminating one-half 
inch each side of the perpendicular, or one inch 
long; connect the ends of these lines and cut 
out the figure, which will resemble a pointed kite 
with the long point removed. Lay this on the 
canvas, its long line directly over one of the 
radiating lines, its point at the circumference of 
the circle, and mark around it, thus making eight 
pointed figures around a centre circle, with a 
space between each; these spaces should be 
pointed, not so sharp, making eight smaller fig- 
ures terminating about one inch from the cir- 
cumference of the circle. Cut out the outline of 
these sixteen points for the foundation of the 
mat. The material may be velvet, plush, satin, 
felt, or any two of them; and in color from only 
one figure of a shade to all of two shades. 
Baste to the canvas a piece of the material se- 
lected, covering each of the smaller pointed fig- 
ures, and one-fourth of an inch larger than they, 
all around; turn the edge over each point, and 
baste. Cut eight pieces of canvas like the card, 
baste cover to them, turning over only the two 
long edges; baste these figures in position on 
the foundation, then turn the pointed end of the 
cover over the edge of the canvas, and baste. 
Cut a circle of canvas like the centre circle, or 
six inches in diameter, cover, turning the edges 
of the material over all around, and clipping fre- 
quently so it will turn neatly. Baste this in 
place in the centre of the mat. The pieces may 
be fastened to the mat by invisible stitches, but 
the prettiest way is to sew kismet or a tinselled 
cord around each piece. Add a ball to each 
point, then finish with a lining cut from any 
cloth that will not ravel, and glued on. 

When one has a multitude of relatives and 
friends whom she wishes to remember, it is 
sometimes necessary to think of trifles. 

A little convenience to polish eye-glasses is 
made of two oval pieces, about three inches long, 
of velvet or leather lined with chamois-skin. The 
edges of the chamois-skin and cover are button- 
holed together, and joined at one end by invis- 
ible stitches or a small bow. 

For a court-plaster case take two cards two and 
one-half inches long, lay them end to eid on a piece 
of No. 12 ribbon seven inches long, ani cut them 
so the cord edge of the ribbon projects on each 
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side. Fold the ends of the ribbon over the ends 
of the cards,and glue. Then fold the 
gether, and “ oversew” the selvages 
with silk to match. An 
mav be embroidered on 


cards to- 

f the ribbon 

inittal or a monogram 

the ribbon before it is 
2 


glued to the ecards. B ry a package of 


issorted 
what will 
, a strip from the druggist’s roll 
To mount this cut several 


plaster, ready to slip in the case, or, 


cost much less 
leaves two by one and 
ene-half inches, and double over one end of them 
a card cut a lit larger; fasten by narrow 1 
through the folded end of the card, and 
leave a loop by which to draw it from the case, 
A pocket for a tiny pair of scissors may be stitcli- 
ed to the ribbon before ¢ 





b- 


bon 


iuing, 

A unique pen-wiper is made of a picve of alli- 
gator or any leather, cut ight 
by three inches lo two 
leaves of chamois-s le smaller, fold like 
a bow. The cover should 
bear this form of inscription, written or painted : 
“Extracts from the pen of John Smith.” Sever- 
al autumn leaves cut from appropriate colors of 
felt, two underneath of black cloth, form a pret- 
ty They 
should apparently be 
tied with ribbon, and 
a little water- 
painting—hi 
for the darker, and 
shading for the light- 


er, or merely veining 


with ragged edges, e 






Lay on its wrong side 





in a it 
a book, and fasten witl 





pen - wiper, 


color 


gh lights 





—is an improvement, 
A sunflower —two 
rows of folded petals made of yellow felt or flan- 
nel around a stuffed brown velvet centre, black 
leaves underneath—is another form. 

To make a plush-covered blotting- pad, cut 
heavy box-board the size of a blotter. To the 
centre of a piece of plush one inch larger each 
way than the box-board sew a large button cov- 
ered with the plush. Glue the plush to the 
board, turning over the edges one-half inch all 
around, Finish the under side with paper cut 
one-fourth inch smaller and glued to it. 
narrow silk elastic braid smoot 
end, and fasten on the top. Tie narrow ribbon 
around the button, and cover the joints of the 
elastic with bows of the same. 


Draw 





ly over at each 


Slip five or six 
blotters under the elastic at the ends. A simpler 
style is a design painted in water-colors on the 
topmost of several blotters tied with a ribbon. 
Very soft effects may be secured, as the paper 
absorbs paint so evenly. 

A sachet is always in order, made of anything, 
from crinkled tissue-paper to plush and real lace. 
A pretty way is a square, exclusive of fringe, of 
three colors of No. 15 ribbon. Allow one and 
one-half inches on both ends of each piece to 
fringe. When sewed together and fringed, fold 
it in a half square, with cotton and sachet pow- 
der betwecn, and finish with a bow in the corne: 

Among wall cushions which are now so popu 
lar are: meal-bag of any material, with mouse 
crawling up the side, a sunflower cushion, laun- 
dry cushion, four-leafed clover, ete. 

Bags innumerable may be both useful and beau- 
tiful, or merely useful. 

A set of piece-bags for bundles of cloth, made 
of fancy ticking, the words “ woollen,” 





“ cotton,” 
, embroidered on the side, a draw string of 
braid; a shoe-bag for clothes-press door, with 
three or four rows of poc kets on a plain back 


ete 


piece; a set of three button bags, with “ metal,” 
“miscellaneous,” or other inscriptions; a pair of 
cheese-cloth dusters in a bag of any fancy shape, 
usually envelop-shaped; or a rag-bag, to tie at 
“Stocking” or 
mending bags are convenient, but as usually made 
are very complicated. 


the end of a sewing-machine. 


A simple way is to make 
a bag of a piece of figured satine, lined with L 
contrasting color, one yard long and eighteen 
inches wide. Sew the ends of this piece.ina seam, 
draw one long edge together for the bottom, and 
finish with a ball. Sew curtain rings two and 
one-half inches apart to the top, and draw up with 
No.9 ribbon. Make a needle-book and pin-cush- 
ion, and tie securely to one ring on the bag, then 
a bag six inches square for darning-cottons, to be 
fastened toa ring on the opposite side. 

To make a bath sponge holder lay on a piece 
of paper one-fourth of a yard square parallel 
rows of braid one-fourth of an inch apart, fasten- 
ing them only at the ends; 





darn rows of a con- 
trasting color of braid across these, the same dis- 
tance from each other; fasten each intersection 
of braid with a cross stitch of worsted ; tear off 
the paper, line the braid with a one-fourth yard 
square of rubber cloth, cloth side next the braid, 
and bind together. Hang from the corners by 
long worsted cord and balls, 

Give a neat calico pastry apron or a muslin 
dusting cap toa young house-keeper, Or various- 
ly mounted and embellished thermometers ; ditto 
calendars; sundry forms of burnt-match receiv- 
ers; a ball of twine with cover of strips of rib- 
bon, or knitted of silk, or tied in a square of silk 
fringed on all sides, the twine pulled through the 
centre with a darning-needle; half a dozen stove 
or grate holders cut the size of a tea saucer, the 
finer covered with silk or velvet and bound with 
ribbon ; the coarser, with ticking or woollen goods 
bound with braid, a curtain ring to hang it by, 
button-holed with silk or worsted for each. 

Give a shaving-paper case to one who shaves 
himself. A powder-puff jar may be made with 
the larger-size Liebig’s beef extract or a similar 
jar covered with plush or satin and trimmed with 
ribbons. An eighth of a yard of down will 
make two puffs. 

A paper of needles made into pins to hold fine 
work that an ordinary pin would mark is a great 
convenience, but something one would never 
make for herself. Fine wire should be threaded 
through the eyes, and wound a few times around 
to keep the heads from slipping off. Then by 
dipping in melted sealing-wax and twirling until 
cool, round heads may be obtained. Give them 
in a little box or on a cushion, 
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TWO GENTLEMEN FROM 
SPAIN. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


f]\HE upper story of the house overhung the 

water street, and many was the Spanish sail- 
or in the port from West Indian seas who, stroll- 
ing along the way, was startied by a high sharp 
voice from above erying, “Como esta Usted ?” 
followed by a scurrying sound, and the hurried 
words, “ Vengo, vengo, vengo!” As if oue said 
to him in his own tongue, “* How are you, sir?” 
and then, running in haste, “I am coming, com- 
ing, coming!” And when the stroller paused 
and gauzed about him, this way and that, it was 
all followed by a shrill burst of satanic laughter, 
and looking up he saw a green and scarlet and 
orange parrot, which clutched a projecting rod, 
and blinked down at him from this side and from 
that, and put an end to his swift anger by a 
second burst of more contagious laughter, and a 
shrill English “Why, how do you do?” It 
was Loro, the delight of Amy and the younger 
people, and the despair of the rest of the family. 

Poor—how poor that family was !—poor with 
that cruel poverty of those that have had their 
palmy days, infinitely harder to bear than the 
poverty that has never known anything else. And 
unaccustomed until of late years to such con- 
ditions, they were totally unable to cope with 
them; they knew how to go without, almost to 
the point of starving, if need were, but they did 
not know how to manage or to economize. 
There was the stout Irish family around the cor- 
ner who made a hearty dinner on a cabbage boiied 
with five cents’ worth of pork; but they detested 
cabbage, and regarded pork as poisonous. They 
used to marvel at the savory smells that came 
from another small kitchen not remote, quite 
ignorant that with the lean and sinewy scraps 
broths and stews could be had, possibly more 
nourishing than tenderloin roasts. So they went 
on, with little to eat and less to wear, sparing 
coal, sitting in the dark, rent-day always a horror 
to them, wearing through the years in hopes that 
something impossible might turn up, till the 
children should finish school, and the girls should 
marry or the boys find something to do—too 
proud, too unaccustomed, reared too differently, 
to go into mill or workshop, and keeping up 
their poor appearance on less than three hundred 
dollars a year. But through it all there was al- 
ways a crust or @ potato or a bone for Loro. 

*But we have Loro, motherkin,” answered 
Amy, one twilight, when, as usual at that low- 
spirited hour, the mother was bemoaning for her 
children the things they did not possess, and the 
total absence of their old luxury. ‘“ We have 
Loro.” 

* Why, how do you do?” cried the parrot, re- 
minded of himself. “Comerstarstay! Loro loves 
you, loves you; you—you love Loro, lovely Loro, 
pretty Loro—pretty, pretty, pretty. Squawk! 
squawk ! squawk !” 

“Yes, we have Loro,” said the mother, sadly. 

“ And I think Loro is a luxury,” said Amy. 

“ He certainly isn’t a necessity,” said Virginia. 

“Oh, you don’t mean—you couldn’t mean— 
you wouldn’t have us sell Loro!” cried Amy, in 
a panic. 

“ For goodness’ sake, who'd buy him ?” asked 
Virginia, pettishly. 

“Cherry ripe, cherry ripe,” sang the parrot 
then. “Come and buy,come and buy. Squawk!” 

“ Almost anybody,” said Amy. “ He’s a very 
valuable bird. I heard the old Irish woman in 
the cap say she'd give a hundred dollars for him 
any day if she had a cent in the world. Anda 
bird that is worth a hundred dollars—” 

“Is much too valuable for us to keep,” said 
the mother. “Just listen! It’s enough to ruin 
any one’s hearing.” For the squawk still con- 
tinued feebly from the closet where he had been 
cast. 

* Oh, don’t talk so—don’t,” cried Amy. “Tom 
and I love Loro—” 

“Let Loro out; Loro wants to come out; Lo- 
roll be good; Loro won’t— Squawk! squawk! 
squawk |” 

Then they all laughed—all but Marina: she 
never laughed nowadays. 

“T wouldn’t sell our parrot,” cried little Ben, 
“if they gave me a gold piece for every one of 
his feathers.” 

“They're beautiful feathers. His breast and 
his wings would be splendid on a hat,” said Vir- 
ginia. 

And at that Amy burst into tears. 

“As if I would speak,” she cried, “of your 
hair so, Virginia, or the color on your cheeks ! 
And Loro is just as much a person as you are.” 

“ He can make more noise,” said Ben. 

“ And I learned Spanish,” sobbed Amy, “ just 
for nothing else but to know what Loro wanted 
when he talked.” 

“ And much good it has done you!” remarked 
Tom. 

“ It has done Marina some good,” said Amy, her 
tears suddenly drying. And then there was si- 
lence for one long minute, and as if that were 
something to be borne no longer, Marina rose and 
walked from the room. 

“The tongue—the tongue is a fire,” cried the 
mother. 

““I—I never thought,” stammered Amy. 

“ You ought to think,” said Tom. 

And then they were all silent again, remember- 
ing the young Spanish gentleman who had walk- 
ed in among them not a year ago, invited by 
Loro’s seducing tones, and had bowed to the mo- 
ther, with the sweetest smile on his dark face, 
and the gentlest entreaty in his great melancholy 
eyes, and half in broken English, half in Spanish, 
had to be allowed to stay a little and 
listen to his native tongue, for the sound of the 
bird’s Spanish greeting had given him a pang of 
homesickness. And while he was making the 
mother comprehend him, Marina had come in, 
and stood irresolute a moment, all her yellow 





hair kindled in the long sunbeam, and all the 
light shining in her blue eyes, and all the damask 
rosy on her cheek—there was no damask on Ma- 
rina’s cheek to-day. The dark young stranger 
bowed again and surveyed her; at first shyly 
under his thick lashes, and then, turning to the 
mother, he spoke in Spanish, with a slow man- 
ner of speech that was music. And Amy, who 
was sitting beside her mother, exclaimed, “‘ What 
he says is, that if it is permitted that he produce 
his letters to the good Captain Sherwood and to 
the Sefior Westleys, you will learn that he is the 
Sefior Leon Valda, of Valencia, where he has 
olive groves and vineyards, and that he is here 
for the sea-voyage and to make a market. He'll 
make a market; Marina has made hers.” And 
even while she was speaking it was all over with 
Marina and Leon Valda. 

He came that afternoon with Captain Sher- 
wood, whom the family knew, to vouch for him; 
and he came the next day, and presently he was 
there all the time; and very awkward it was to 
all save Marina in her land of dreams, since they 
could not ask him to dinner and tea every day ; 
and at last there was no help for it; he had to 
know how niggardly that dinner and tea were. 
And what did he care? The nectar of the gods 
was at his lips, and he was just then in ignorance 
of the existence of a less noble diet; and that 
Marina should feed on air—what more natural 
to such ethereal loveliness ! 

The two young lovers did not need much Eng- 
lish or Spanish—love is the natural Volapuk, 
and it has its own grammar and phrase-book ; 
but Amy was the interpreter for Leon Valda 
with the rest of the world. 

“He says, mamma, that if he marries Marina 
he will want to take us all out to his estates in 
Valencia, and we shall live with them.” 

“Never!” cried the mother. “Do you sup- 
pose I would go to live in that land of the Inqui- 
sition, and be burned at the stake presently ?” 

* But she is going to.” 

“Well, I don’t consent —I don’t approve; I 
feel that she takes her life in her hands. Oh, 
it’s the last that we will ever see of Marina!” 

“ But no,” said Amy, who translated her mo- 
ther’s speech with many a decent hiatus, although 
Leon could have read much in tone and face; 
“he says if you will not go with him. he will 
bring her over every year to you.” 

“T dare say he thinks he will. Perhaps he 
will once or twice, and then she will forget all 
about us.” 

“Motherkin, I am ashamed of you. At any 
rate, it is one of us provided for, and with a lov- 
ing husband. Look at it that way.” 

“Oh yes, a Spaniard !” with much the same in- 
tonation she would have used had it been a Sioux. 
“Why can’t he come over here and live? I 
never, never shall accept the idea of her going 
there, if we all starve together here.” 

“ But his people would not listen to his remov- 
ing here.” 

“Hers won't.” 

“Mamma,” said Marina, calmly concluding the 
whole matter, as she looked from one to the 
other with her great steady eyes, “I shall go 
with Leon whenever he wants me to go.” And 
thereat the mother left the room in tears, and 
betook herself to her bed, and lived on gruel for 
a week, comforting herself with the remark that, 
after all, oatmeal gruel, well seasoned, tasted 
much like veal broth, and she always had thought 
veal broth delicious. 

But if this good lady made herself wretched 
with visions of Torquemada and the Inquisition, 
the lovers were unspeakably happy in their own 
visions, whose hues, all roseate, hung before them 
and wrapped them round so that they walked on 
clouds and dwelt in air-built castles. Into these 
clouds suddenly shot a sharp lance of lightning, 
and cloud and castle fell, dissipating into thin 
air together; for Leon was summoned by cable 
to return without a day’s delay, on account of an 
uprising of the mountaineers in the neighbor- 
hood of his home, and he was off in the first 
steamer for Marseilles. And then the whole 
thing was to the household like the chapter of 
some romance they had read, and they might in- 
deed have thought it a dream but for the big 
jars, as tall as little Ben, that had held the white 
grapes Leon had given them; but for the ring 
on Marina’s finger; but for Marina’s lovely 
dream-rapt face itself, They could indeed have 
thought it a dream, for, from the moment Leon 
left, no word of him came back to the family to 
which Loro had introduced him ; and the memory 
of the dark beautiful face and its flashing smile, 
where eyes, teeth, lips, and dimples.all played to- 
gether, of the voice of perfect music, of the love- 
ly, gracious manners and noble words and ways 
of Leon, was all there was of him. 

But the spring deepened into summer, and the 
summer shed its heats upon the little port, and 
the household existed through them, it could hard- 
ly have told how, Loro alone careless and happy, 
living frugally themselves as the sparest Span- 
iards live; and still no word of Leon. And the 
color left Marina’s cheek and the light her eye, 
and her step grew languid, and there was a look 
of listening on her face—enough, her mother 
said, to break your heart; she hung out of the 
upper windows half the day, watching the sails, 
few of which came from Spanish ports—and still 
no word from Leon, 

“He was playing with her,” said the mother. 

“He is true,” said Marina. “ But he can be 
no longer living.” 

The October forests had just put out their 
fires, and spark by spark the maple at the door 
had dropped his splendor, and a cold wind sweep- 
ing down from the North had warned this family, 
who knew so illy how to take hold of the rough 
side of life, of the northeasters and northwesters 
that were so soon to make the port their prey. 
“Tt is bad enough to have scanty food,” the mo- 
ther had said, “ scanty clothes, scanty everything ; 
and now the winter is coming on, and not a dol- 





lar to buy our coal. So foolish, so foolish, put- 
ting the best foot forward for that—that—I can’t 
call Leon a scamp,” she cried, as if any one want- 
ed her to. “And here’s Marina with this trouble 
—and I know she’s going into a decline—and I 
never would have expected this of that lovely- 
looking Leon. It all comes of having to do with 
such creatures, A gentleman of Spain, indeed—” 

“They were two gentlemen of Spain who came 
to court my daughter, my daughter, my daugh- 
ter,” began Loro, who had been let out, but whose 
musical did not equal his linguistic acquirements, 
and who never could turn his tune. 

“You're a gentleman from Spain yourself, my 
Loro,” cried Amy, ruffling the tiny yellow feathers 
on his crown with her finger. 

“Don’t mention Spain again in my hearing,” 
cried the mother. “ Andas for that bird— Good 
gracious! what’s that ?” 

It was only the bird, which Amy had flirted off 
her finger, and which, walking across the floor 
with his long green train, looking like the little 
hunchbacked Malevola in all her jewels, had 
climbed up the back of the mother’s chair with 
claw and bill, and had cried in her ear, “ Oh Lord! 
a mouse! a mouse!” 

“Loro, you bad bird!” she exclaimed. 
him up again, Amy. I won’t have that bird 
round. He tore the paper off, and the plastering 
off, and the lathing off, and got at work on the 
beams, and would have had the house down by 
this, if I hadn’t kept him shut up half the time. 
And it’s no use talking, Amy; if that bird will 
fetch fifty dollars, fifty dollars will buy our win- 
ter’s coal and keep us luxuriously warm, and I 
shall do it. I’m sorry to do it, but I must do it, 
and I shall.” 

And with that Amy broke into loud sobbing, 
and Loro answered her from his retirement with 
louder sobs. 

“Let me out!” hecried. ‘ Letme out! There’s 
a mouse! Oh, Amy, mother, Loro’s a hundred 
years old, and you treat him so! Ben! Ben! 
Ben! Abra la puerta! Caramba! Squawk! 
squawk! squawk !” 

And Amy let him out, and smoothed his wings, 
and covered him with caresses and tears. But, 
for all that, a week later the place that had 
known him knew him no more. No passer-by 
turned wrathfully to find the owner of the voice 
that sharply bade him, “Turn out your toes !—I 
say, turn out your toes, pretty!” and no home- 
sick Spanish sailor heard his own sweet tongue 
travestied in that raucous throat again. Loro had 
been sold—sold to go to a distant town, and 
Amy and Ben had cried their eyes out, and the 
winter’s coal was in the cellar. 

But the coal was about all there was in the cel- 
lar: no store of vegetables in the bin, no jars in 
the closet, no cold meats on the swinging shelf 
removed from the mice, whose frequent raids had 
inspired Loro’s byword, and the Thanksgiving 
time was at hand, when every cellar and larder 
and pantry should of rights be stored. And still 
there was no word of Leon. 

It was the night before Thanksgiving that they 
all sat in the fire-light, gloomily rehearsing their 
troubles to each other—all but Marina, who said 
nothing, but sat with folded hands and in a maze 
of misery, and Amy, who, just coming in from an 
errand, was putting away her wraps. 

“ How it sleets !” said the mother. “ Just hear 
it drive against the pane! And the night before 
Thanksgiving too! Oh, what does Thanksgiving 
matter to us? What on earth is there to be 
thankful for in this house ?” 

“The fire,” said Tom, stoutly. 

“Yes; we soldaslave. The fire! 
half break Amy’s heart to get it. Thanksgiving, 
indeed! And whatfor? That we've got nothing 
but bread and tea in the larder, and nothing but 
sorrow and trouble in the house—” 

“Why, I’m here, mother!” said Amy, coming 
in with her ruddy face. “Oh, how good the fire 
is!” 

“ But I'd rather have Loro,” said little Ben. 

“Oh, so had I, so had I,” cried Amy. 

“Well, we haven’t got him,” said the mother ; 
“and we haven’t got anything else, and are not 
likely to have, but trouble and sickness and sor- 
row and want.” =» 

“ Dear, dear,” said Amy, “do you really think 
so, motherkin? Let’s see now what else we 
have. There’s none of us very sick, that’s one 
thing to be thankful for. We're all alive, that’s 
another. We've a roof over our heads. We 
have bread and tea, at anyrate. We've got each 
other.” 

“ Yes,” cried Ben and Tom together. 
should we do without each other ?” 

“ And we've the hope,” continued Amy, “and 
Captain Sherwood has it too—Captain Sherwood 
may come to tell you so himself, if the hope does 
not come in person presently—that Leon was tak- 
en prisoner by the uprising mountaineers, and has 
been just set free ;” and she stopped to listen to 
some queer sound outside. 

“Oh, Amy, you don’t—you can’t mean it!” 
cried Virginia and all the rest, in one breath, 
while Marina sprang to her feet and fell back 
again without speaking, but with a strange bright 
listening look upon her face. ‘“‘ How did you hear 
it?” they cried. “ How—” 

“T didn’t say I heard it; I said we hoped to 
hear it. That’s enough for the present moment. 
And even the hope is something to be thankful 
for, now isn’t it? And then you thought my 
Spanish was no good to us—except Marina; it 

was some good to her.” 

“ Amy!” 

“ But we've got that to be thankful for. It is 
going to bring us in forty dollars a month, for 
that’s what I’m to get as translator and book- 
keeper to the Sherwoods and Westleys in their 
Spanish trade. And what do you say to that on 
Thanksgiving night? It’s just settled. And we 
owe that to poor Loro.” 

And at that moment there came the queer 
sound again, and it resolved itself into a tre- 
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mendous tapping on the pane—a noise beyond 
the power of bough or sleet. ‘Let me out! let 
me out!” cried a sharp voice. “ Vengo por verle. 
Ay de mi! pobreto! pobrecito! Poor Loro! beau- 
tiful Loro! Soy Espafiol; vengo por verle; muy 
frio! muy frio!” 

“Oh! he says he has come to see us!” cried 
Amy. “And he is cold; and we are warm with 
the fire he bought;” and she sprang with the 
rest to throw open the window, and in with the 
gust of rain and sleet stepped the wet and drag- 
gled bird, who had found his way home in spite 
of wind and weather and weary miles. 

“Why, how do you do?” he exclaimed, at the 
top of his voice. And then he gave a burst 
of hilarious laughter and a “Squawk! squawk ! 
squawk !” suddenly stopping to spread his wings 
and flirt off the rain from his feathers, to scratch 
his ear with one foot, and to look across the room, 
grave as some bewitched thing, and then to cry, 
with a joyous voice: “Como esta Usted? So 
Espafiol! soy Espafiol! Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

For while the others were running to the win- 
dow to welcome home the well-beloved and half- 
detested bird, the door had softly opened, and 
some one had stolen in, and an arm was about 
Marina, and her head was on a tender breast, 
and they all turned to see, with amazed and star- 
ing eyes, that she had her Leon back. 

“Enough thanksgiving for one night,” cried 
Amy, with Loro cuddling underneath her chin. 
“ Wealth, health, happiness; Leon back, and—” 

“Oh, I’m very ungrateful!” cried the mother, 
always under the necessity of propitiating the 
evil deities, ‘I deserve to lose it all; I’m afraid 
I may. And we have so much to be thankful 
for! And oh, Leon—” 

“ And Loro too, motherkin !’’ cried Ben. 
member we've got Loro.” 

“Yes, we have Loro,” said the mother, sadly. 


“ Re. 





AN ELEPHANT HUNT IN 
CEYLON. 
See illustrations on double page. 


FPXHE village of Kottiar lies in the centre of 
Tamblegam Bay, on the northeast coast of 
Ceylon, and it was here, under a tamarind-tree 
which still stands, that Knox with his son, Cap- 
tain Robert Knox, “the historian,” and his ship’s 
crew, in the year 1659, were betrayed by the Kan- 
dyans, and thence carried prisoners to their moun- 
tain strongholds, to remain in captivity for a pe- 
riod of twenty years, by order of Rajah Singh II. 
A neat little government rest-house for the use 
of travellers (built in the time of the Dutch occu- 
pation) lies close to the landing-place, and is at 
present in charge of a piece of ebony called Mr. 
Lignum Vite. A small charge is made to all who 
occupy it, to assist in defraying expenses. 

“ We commenced our journey up river,” says 
our artist, “but not being able to obtain suffi- 
cient canoes, the coolies had to walk up the banks, 
and to encourage them through the jungle we each 
took it in turn to walk with them. By recent 
heavy rains up country the river had unfortu- 
nately greatly swollen, and the banks in many 
places were overflown, also the surrounding flat 
country ; what were originally rivulets running 
into the Ganga now became flowing rivers, and 
our progress under the circumstances was much 
retarded. Most of the shallow streams were got 
over, but many deep and wide ones had to be 
crossed, and this was done, as illustrated in my 
sketch No. 3, by cutting a fairly straight young 
tree and placing it between the forks of two oth- 
ers on either bank, then making a hand-rail of 
jungle rope, and in this way we had little diffi- 
culty in crossing several of the worst streams. 
In one instance only the hand-rail broke, precipi- 
tating a coolie with a case of our precious pro- 
visions into the running stream, which was of 
course lost forever and carried away by the cur- 
rent. The coolie was luckily saved. 

“Having arrived safe and sound at Kanda 
Kadu, we pitched our tent, changed into dry 
clothing, fixed our camp beds, lit a roaring fire, 
roasted the fatted calf, and dined ‘ truly rural’ on 
the fat of the land, and soon retired for the night. 
Rising early next morning from a most refresh- 
ing sleep, we found our trackers already on the 
alert, also a Veddah (one of the aborigines or 
wild men of the woods), who offered his services, 
which were accepted. After seeing to our guns 
aud ammunition, and taking with us a few re- 
freshments, we began our march after the rogue 
who had been reported to have committed all 
sorts of depredations in the neighborhood of late, 
and could not then be very far off, as he had paid 
a visit during the night to one of the villagers’ 
gardens not two miles away, and had torn up near- 
ly all his banana-trees, 

After nearly three hours’ wading through the 
jungle with water up to our waists, we caine upon 
our game, and had only just time to slip behind 
one or two good trees when the elephant sudden- 
ly made his appearance, making straight for us. 
I took the first shot, and giving him the contents 
of my 12-bore rifle at twelve paces just over the 
eye, he threw up his head, turned tail, and fled, 
trumpeting, smashing and levelling everything in 
his headlong career. It was impossible then to 
give him a second shot, owing to the large volume 
of smoke, which would not rise, the atmosphere 
being too damp; but we immediately gave chase, 
and after a most exciting run of twenty minutes 
came upon him again in far better jungle. I was 
again lucky enough to be first in the field, and 
with a well-directed shot placed just behind the 
ear the ponderous brute toppled over, dead, close 
to a jungle palm (sketch 6). 

“After taking the brush we drank our very 
good health, and were not at all sorry for a re- 
fresher after so long and exciting a chase under 
the rays of a tropical sun. 

“To return to our camp. To save time and 
distance in retracing our steps we decided to 
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cut decayed jungle trees. Having done this, and 
brought the trunks to the river’s side, we lashed 
them together and made a raft, and then launched 
it into the river. No sooner lad we done so than 
a loud bark and splash came from a group of 
mangroves on the opposite side. We looked at 
each other, and all knew well what those ominous 
splashes meant; but nevertheless we had made 
up our raft and ‘minds also to cross. 

“The ferryman, or Kanda Kadu, who accom- 
panied us, a by no means inferior tracker, and 
known to most sportsmen who have travelled 
in this part of the country, was a very strong 
Moor, as plucky as they can be made, and a per- 
fect fish in the water. Having placed all the 
guns and ammunition on the raft, he boldly 
plunged into the river, regardless of the croco- 
diles, and swam across with it and its contents to 
the other side, and having safely landed the car- 
go, brought the raft back for us, making a noise 
the while something like thu! thu! to drive away 
his amphibious friends. The eldest member of 
our party had the seat of honor on the raft, and 
the other two, not liking to be outdone by the old 
ferryman, agreed to assist their comrade over on 
this occasion ; so we plunged in also, in our hunt- 
ing attire, and after some time our minds were set 
at rest by touching ground on the opposite bank. 
Elephants in Ceylon are seldom found with tusks.” 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorreESPONDENT.] 


RS. CLEVELAND, on her return from her 
long trip in October, lost no time in re- 
suming many of the duties that fall to her lot as 
mistress of the White House, or which she has 
established the practice of discharging, among 
them the self-imposed task of answering, so far 
as she can, the pile of letters addressed to her, 
which had accumulated during her three weeks’ 
absence. Of course there are letters directed to 
her which she never sees, It speaks volumes in 
proof of the number of applicants to the Presi- 
dent and his wife for money that it has been 
found necessary to have lithographed a formula 
of reply to the letters making such requests, to 
be signed, filled up, and forwarded by one of the 
clerks, The letter (lithographed, with names and 
dates only written to suit each case) reads about 
as follows; 


*‘Exeoutive Mansion, Wasuineton, D. C. 
“Mr, (Mrs.) (or Miss). 
“ Your letter of — to Mrs. Cleveland has 
been opened by me; in view of the impractica- 
bility of the President or Mrs. Cleveland respond- 
ing to the numerous claims made upon their gen- 
erosity, I have thought it best not to call your 
letter to her attention. 
“Very respectfully, 














’ 
“ Private Secretary.” 


It is a rule, rarely if ever broken in any of the 
departments and bureaus of the government at 
Washington, as well as in the Executive Mansion, 
that all letters received which do not in them- 
selves violate the rules of courtesy shall be an- 
swered in some manner, even if only to acknow- 
ledge the fact that they were received. 

Mrs. Cleveland, on whom no official obligations 
rest, voluntarily follows this rule of replying to 
all the letters she receives so far as is possible. 
She is very prompt, too, in writing her answers 
to letters whenever practicable, and has remark- 
able facility in expressing herself in a few words, 
while seeming to say all that is necessary. Her 
handwriting, while as stylish in appearance as 
that of the ultra-fashionable quill-pen-affecting 
scrawlers, is still (unlike that of the ladies of that 
class) perfectly legible. She does not lay her- 
self open to the charge a bright man recently pre- 
ferred against the fashionable women whose writ- 
ing no one can easily read, if at all, to wit, that, 
“not knowing how to spell, they purposely write 
so that their failures in orthography cannot be 
readily detected.” 

A gentleman who was taken through the 
White House by Mrs. Cleveland last winter saw 
her private desk piled high with letters she had 
received, and said to her, 

“Surely you don’t expect to answer all of 
these ?” 

“Indeed I do,” she responded. ‘“ All these 
persons have written to me in good faith, and are 
doubtless excellent people, who will appreciate a 
reply directly from me. I wouldn’t hurt their 
feelings or disappoint them for the world.” 

The official note-paper used in the President’s 
offices has “ Executive Mansion, Washington,” 
printed in small blue letters at the bead of the 
paper; and on the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelop, beneath “ Executive Mansion,” in 
the same characters as on the note-paper, is the 
word “Official.” The paper used is smooth, 
some thick, some thin, but all tough. 

For formal invitations during the Arthur and 
Cleveland administrations large square cards 
with a smooth surface have been sent out. On 
the seals of the envelops used by President 
Arthur for enclosing these cards was the United 
States coat of arms in bright gold. He also had 
some stationery with the United States shield on 
it in the national colors. The name cards for 
his dinners were large and rectangular, and had 
bevelled gilded edges. A big United States coat 
of arms in gold was nearly in the centre of each 
card. The envelop given each gentleman guest 
before he went out to dinner, containing the dia- 
gram of the table with the seats numbered, and 
his own name and that of the lady he must es- 
eort to table written at the numbers of their 
seats, also had a United States coat of arms in 
gold on it,and the card with the diagram had 
bevelled gilded edges. President Cleveland’s in- 
vitations have had no device on cards or en- 
velops, both of which have been plain white. 





Invitations issued by President and Mrs. Grant 
had a G. an inch long, in white, raised on the sur- 
face of the note-paper and envelops in the usual 
places, while those sent out by President and 
Mrs. Hayes had a large H. similarly stamped. 
The paper used for this purpose by both the 
administrations last named, when folded once 
through the middle, made a large square, and fit 
in an envelop to match. 

Miss Cleveland while presiding in the White 
House used plain white, smooth, small-sized note- 
paper, with the words “Executive Mansion, 
Washington,” printed in blue slightly raised let- 
ters on it, and had heliotrope-colored wax for a 
seal, on which she stamped onlyaC. She writes 
as legibly as does Mrs. Cleveland, and expresses 
herself with equal grace and tact, though per- 
haps more tersely. She signs herself Elizabeth 
Cleveland. 

Mrs. Cleveland has quite a variety of station- 
ery. Sometimes she uses note-paper of a small 
size, which has “ Executive Mansion” printed in 
bright blue letters at the head of the paper and 
on the left-hand upper corner of the envelop, and 
seals it with white wax stamped with her mono- 
gram, F. F.C. On one kind of note-paper, which 
is small and finished to look like linen goods, ap- 
pear only her initials, F. F. C., in small gold letters, 
plain text. She seems always to prefer to use 
white wax forher seal. On another style of paper 
the words “ Executive Mansion, Washington,” ap- 
pear printed in small silver letters on both envelop 
and note-paper. In all the styles denoted above 
the letters are slightly raised on the surface of 
the paper. Mrs. Cleveland always signs her full 
name, Frances Folsom Cleveland, to notes and 
letters. One of the styles she has most recently 
used in paper is blue-tinted, with a shield in the 
national colors, and the words “ White House” 
on paper and envelop in quite small letters. 

This is one of the few instances of any recog- 
nition of the popular name of White House by 
any one who has lived therein, or by any marking 
upon articles belonging to the mansion. The 
silver, much of which is quite old, is marked only 
“ President's House.” The napkins, table-cloths, 
ete., have “U.S.” embroidered in heavy work 
upon them. As many who have looked into the 
history of the building, and all the older residents 
of Washington, are aware, the residence built here 
for our Presidents used to be called “The Pal- 
ace.” In all the letters written by Mrs. William 
Winston Seaton (whose husband was so long the 
editor of the National Intelligencer), which have 
been published in book form, and are mostly 
dated during Presidents Madison and Monroe’s ad- 
ministrations, the mansion is mentioned as “The 
Palace.” Major L’Enfant, by whose plans the 
“ Federal City,” or, as we call it, Washington, was 
laid out, in his letters while fixing the sites of 
various public buildings spoke of “the Presi- 
dent’s Palace” and the “Congressional House,” 
by which last he meant the vast edifice which has 
so long been known as the Capitol, which, how- 
ever, Was not very large in its early history, nor 
for many years after it was burned by the British 
in 1814. ‘Congressional House” would be a 
name following the term used in England as to 
the building in which the Houses of Parliament 
meet. 

The President and Mrs. Cleveland, having now 
established themselves for the winter in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, will probably eat their Thanks- 
giving dinner there, and not at Oak View, their 
country residence. The private dining-room, or 
that in which the family residing in that house 
take their meals on all save state occasions, and 
in which, when they desire to have a few friends 
dine with them informally, the meal is served, is 
one of the handsomest rooms in the building. 
It and the Red Parlor are the only ones on the 
first floor which suggest by their furniture and 
ornaments the apartments for similar purposes 
in the homes of people of wealth and taste. The 
East Room, the Blue and Green parlors and state 
dining-room, all have a stiff, ceremonious air, as 
if made for show, and call to mind the parlors 
of finely furnished hotels, which are not expected 
to be used as living-rooms by any one. But in 
modern hotels of the best class one does not see 
wood-work about doors and windows painted in 
colors, a8 was done six years ago in the Blue 
Parlor, and remaineth to this day a bright glar- 
ing blue, which, there being much of it beneath 
and around the windows, spoils the tints of every- 
thing else in the parlor. 

Some of the most really elegant furniture in 
the White House is in the private dining-room. 
The sideboard of elaborately carved mahogany, 
made for the room, and purchased by Mrs. Hayes 
when mistress of the mansion, is there, and like- 
wise the side-table and buffet made by President 
Arthur’s orders out of the dining-table (also of 
carved mahogany, which had been made by Mrs. 
Hayes’s orders at the same time as the sideboard), 
and in similar style. 

President Arthur complained that the carved 
legs of this table when he sat at it for meals 
hurt his legs, so he had it divided and fashioned 
into the two pieces of furniture just named, and 
replaced it with a large round table, which is still 
in the room, and stands in the centre, and on it 
meals are served. Two very old wooden side- 
tables with highly polished surface are against 
the walls in this room. Side lights wholly made 
of the finest glass globes, brackets, pipes, and 
all of a fine rose shade, are affixed to the walls. 
The wall-paper and the carpet are very hand- 
some, and harmonize with the furniture, as the 
curtains do likewise. 

The china, silver, and glass on the sideboard, 
buffet, and tables would delight the taste of con- 
noisseurs for their quality and form apart from 
their intrinsic value and the associations that 
cluster about them. It speaks well for the hon- 
esty of White House employés that solid silver 
and gold table-ware has remained there so long 
—fifty years and upward, some of it. Chance 
visitors are never admitted to this room, for all 





day, when a President is living in the White 
House, all these valuables are exposed on the 
tables, etc., in this room. Some of the silver 
was used during Monroe’s administration. Some 
of the china in use since, as it was during Lin- 
coln’s term, is there; it is white, with a Solferino 
border, and is generally put on the table when 
the family dine alone or have but one or two 
guests. Part of the elaborate china service 
made and decorated to order, bought by Mrs. 
Hayes while in the White House, is arranged on 
the buffets, and ‘some of the larger plates are 
fastened on the walls. 

Of the Monroe silver there is a whole service 
all of solid silver. Among the pieces, all of 
which have beautiful shapes, are two soup tu- 
reens with covers. The tureens are affixed to 
large oval-shaped, flat-bottomed stands spreading 
beneath them like waiters, These stands and 
tureens are all in one piece. There are silver 
cake baskets, gravy boats, urns for coffee, tea, 
and hot water, and water and syrup pitchers. 
There are fine glass claret jugs with silver tops, 
and a tea-kettle of burnished brass over a lamp 
for alcohol. 

All the silver is very substantial-looking. The 
silver Hiawatha boat, used as a central ornament 
for the table on state occasions, stands on the 
buffet. This was bought at the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876. 

Mr. Van Buren’s gold spoons and forks, which 
were a lively campaign issue while he was Presi- 
dent, are also on the buffet. They are very 
plain indeed, and, like all the silver, are marked, 
“ President’s House.” 

All these valuables are carefully watched, for 
the steward of the White House is responsible 
for them to the government. He gives a heavy 
bond on taking his place, and all the furniture, 
ornaments, and other United States property in 
the building is under his charge, and he is direct- 
ly responsible for their care and preservation. 
No President takes to the Executive mansion his 
own or his wife’s silver, glass, china, or household 
linen, as all these things are provided by the gov- 
ernment, and private property must not be mixed 
with them. 

The wedding presents made to the President 
and Mrs, Cleveland are at Oak View, as well as 
their other personal effects in the way of silver, 
china, pictures, and the like, except perhaps a 
few articles which they keep in their private 
rooms at the White House. 





PANCAKES IN VARIETY. 


N cold winter mornings pancakes of all kinds 
hold an important place in the morning meal. 

The ever-desired buckwheat cake is held dear 
by the average American, and from Thanksgiving 
morning until early spring appears daily on the 
breakfast-table. Buckwheat cakes are generally 
raised with yeast, and must be set to rise the 
night before they are wanted. Into one quart 
of water stir a large spoonful of corn meal, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a gill of yeast, and enough buck- 
wheat flour to make a thin batter. In the morn- 
ing add a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda just 
before baking. Ifa cupful of the batter is left, 
it may be used instead of yeast in making the 
next cakes. While the above is the manner in 
which they are generally made, very good buck- 
wheat cakes can be made by stirring into a quart 
of sour milk a large teaspoonful of soda, a little 
salt, and buckwheat enough to make a thin bat- 
ter; they should be well beaten, and baked im- 
mediately. While buckwheat cakes come in for 
a greater share of attention, other varieties are 
never treated with indifference. 

Ordinary griddle cakes are usually baked in 
small cakes and served plain, leaving the sugar, 
butter, or syrup to be added at the pleasure of 
the partaker. 

The purest and richest syrup is made by dis- 
solving sugar in the proportion of three pounds 
of sugar to one pint of water. Many persons 
prefer the flavor of syrup made of Orleans sugar 
to that made of the white. 

Rice griddle cakes are very delicious. The 
rice is first cooked until it is perfectly soft, and 
after it is drained dry is mashed with a spoon 
until the grains are well broken up. For each 
cupful of rice take two eggs, one pint of milk, 
one heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and flour enough to 
make a thin batter. 

For hominy cakes take two cupfuls of cooked 
hominy, and crush it with a potato-masher until 
it is a smooth mass. To this add one level tea- 
spoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one cupful of tlour. Stir together ; 
then add by degrees one quart of milk, and last- 
ly three well-beaten eggs. Bake in thin cakes. 
By using the above recipe, but taking bread- 
crumbs instead of hominy, another very nice cake 
is made. The very driest of stale bread may be 
used. It should be rolled or broken into small 
bits, and one-half of the quantity of milk boiled 
and poured over it hot to soften it. 

Corn meal makes cakes dear to every South- 
erner’s heart. To one quart of sweet milk add 
five cupfuls of corn meal, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and six well-beaten eggs; no baking-pow- 
der. Batter for corn cakes needs more eggs 
than other kinds, and should be quite thin. 

Very delicate and delicious cakes are made by 
allowing two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt to one quart of milk, 
and sufficient corn meal, mixing all into a smooth, 
thin batter; no eggs or butter are used for these. 
The cakes bake quickly to a rich deep brown, and 
are extremely tender and light. 

Graham cakes made in the same way are very 
nice indeed. Graham flour alone may be used, 
but many persons prefer to use half white and 
half Graham. When milk is not at hand, part 
water may be used, adding oue teaspoonful of 
melted butter for each cupful of water. 





An old and excellent recipe copied from an old 
MS. receipt - book is the following: Eight eggs, 
one quart of milk, eight ounces of flour, and one 
teaspoonful of salt; beat the yolks and whites 
separately until very light; to the yolks add the 
salt and flovwr, beating until smooth ; then stir in 
the milk, a little at a time, and lastly add the 
whites of the eggs, stirring lightly. The batter 
should be no thicker than good rich cream ; if it 
is, more milk must be added until it is of the 
proper consistency. The difference in the size of 
eggs causes the quantity of milk to vary some- 
what. Bake in very thin cakes the size ofa din- 
ner plate until a deep even brown; butter each 
cake ac it is taken off the griddle, and sprinkle 
thickly with grated sugar over the top; place 
one cake on top of the other six deep, cut into 
piecec like a pie, and send to the table as quickly 
as possible. Instead of being piled up together, 
each cake, after it is buttered and sugared, may 
be rolled up, and a little sugar sprinkled over the 
top. 

A very delicious, sweet pancake is made by 
taking on: pint of sweet milk, four eggs, two 
table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, one level teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder, and flour enough to make 
a moderately thin batter. Beat the eggs, whites 
and yoll:- separately, until well frothed, stir the 
butter, sugar, and one cupful of flour, into which 
the baking- powder has been mixed, into the 
yolks, then add the milk. If needed, add more 
flour. Bake in small cakes, butter each one as 
it comes from the fire, place four in a pile, with 
very thin layers of any kind of sweet jelly be- 
tween, and powdered sugar over the top. They 
should be baked very thin, and four served to 
each person. 

The following French recipe gives another 
variety of sweet pancakes. One quart of warm 
milk, two ounces of butter melted into the milk, 
eight ounces of flour, four eggs, two ounces of 
sugar. Beat the yolks of the eggs, the sugar, 
and the flour together, stir the milk in, a small 
quantity at a time, to keep the batter smooth. 
Flavor with the juice, pulp, and a little of the 
grated rind of one orange. Bake in large cakes. 
Butter while hot, sprinkle with sugar, place five 
or six together, and serve cut in slices. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

YouneG Matrron.—The short honse-coat or smoking- 
jacket of silk or of checked English cloth is preferred 
to long dressing-gowns for young men. One of dark 
blue twill with hussar braid across the front, or a 
brown checked Cheviot coat, would be handsome fora 
blonde; those of cloth without lining, or of pongee, 
or mixed silk and wool brocades in cashmere designs, 
are easily made at home, and may be purchased ready- 
made at reasonable nt 

Inquirer.—As “ ’ is not a title, it can be follow- 
ed by “ Esq.,” but it ‘is more elegant in such a case 
to use the title “* Mr.,” and omit ** Esq.” altogether. 

Miss T.—You should consult a physician. You 
should call on the bride’s mother after the reception, 
if the invitations were issued in her name. 

Mrs. E, A. 8S.—A scarf of embroidered pongee or 
China silk, or one of the Bulgarian embroidered crash 
scarfs, would be pretty drapery for the back of a chair 
or sofa. 

Mrs. U. B.—Get dark green ladies’ cloth for a suit; 
make it with a plain round skirt, bordered with velvet 
or fur or black braid, then have a long over-skirt, a 
basque with braided white cloth vest, and a jacket 
edged with fur. A cloth toque with velvet or tur on 
the brim completes the suit. 

A Sunscrisen.—A dark blue sailor cap and a blue 
cloth sack, double-breasted, with sailor collar and 
brass buttons, will be pretty for your boy of six years. 
This cap or the plush cap you speak of will answer 
with his plaid suit. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No, 46, Vol. XX. 

A Constant Reaver.—For the care of your com- 
plexion consult The Ugly Girl Papers, published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

Do.iy.—Read reply above to “* A Constant Reader.” 

An OLp Sussoriser.—Read about wedding invita- 
tions in Bazar No. 43, Vol. XX. As only a few guests 
will be asked to a wedding at the early hour of 6 a.m. 
the invitations can easily be written, and-will be in 
better taste than if engraved. 

S.L.—A seal-skin capote will be in good taste 
trimmed with brown watered ribbon, brown wings, 
and one or two miniature heads of some fur-bearing 
animal. 

Emerson.—Your figured wool will make a pretty 
shirred basque and drapery or a polonaise over an ac- 
cordion-pleated skirt of blue snrah. It is perfectly 
proper for you to send a Christmas present to a young 
triend as an acknowledgment of his kindness to you 

Sussoniser.—A kilt skirt, short apron drapery, and 
plain basque, with velvet collar, cuffs, and revers, will 
be pretty for the dress of a short girl of sixteen. 

$ R. L.—There is no objection to a peaked cap as 
a business cap in winter; seal-skin caps with a visor 
are Aes ularly fashionable. 

T. C.—Young ladies will wear round hats for 
m3 occasions, “Sip from the side of a spoon—not 
from the point. 

Vio.et.—Certainly, if you so desire, you should in- 
vite a gentleman to call again. 

Nevava.—Corduroy is still worn, and will look well 
as you suggest. 

D. W. B.—A braided cloth jacket edged with fur will 
be stylish with a cloth suit. 

H. B.—There is no use for your bias silk at present. 
Save it until flounces are re vived. Get jet gulloon for 
your basque and separate ornaments for catching up 
the drapery on the sides, or placing on the revers. 

Fiveet.—The new Cordova-leather red will suit you 
in India cashmere made up over a watered silk skirt. 
You can’t buy new silk for your price. See a design 
for in-door toilette of that color in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. XX. Get white repped silk with a demi-train, 
golden brown velvet revers on skirt and pointed neck 
of corsage, and have passementerie of crystal beads 
with gold-lace centres placed next the revers. 

InExPeRIENOKD. —Fold dresses, over-coats, etc., their 
fulllength, and pack them away with bits of camphor 
wrapped in tissue-paper. Very valuable eloth gar- 
ments should be put in muslin bags or in paper made 
air-tight. Send your visiting card in an ebvelop to 
the hostess at the time of the reception, but do not 
send regrets. Send acordial note of congratulation to 
a friend on the birth of a child, or else send your card 
with flowers, 

Tur Cresoent.—Will not Mountain-Side, Belmont, 
or Fair View answer for a name to your cottage on a 
mountain-side? Cook-books worthy of recommenda- 
tion are Mrs. Henderson's Practical Cooking and Din- 
ner-Giving and Diet for the Sick, The Universal Cook- 
Book, Mrs. Sinith’s Virginia Cookery-Book, and Miss 


| Corson’s Family Living on $00 a Year, which will 


| soon be published in book form by Harper & Brothers. 
G. F. 


. F. C.—Make the young lady’s black silk dress 
with a full front breadth shirred at the top, wide revers 
of black watered silk beside this breadth, and full 
straight back breadths. The basque is shirred on the 
shoulders and at the waist line, with a red silk or vel- 
vet vest on which open lace-figured passementerie is 
= The collar and cuffs are of passemeuterie over 
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SKETCHES IN THE VEDDAH COUNTRY. 
N R. CHARLES STEVENS, M.R.S., Queensland, recently made 


a prolonged and highly interesting investigation among the 
wild jungle tribe known as the “ Veddahs.” He visited and lived 
among them in their primitive haunts, and in a lecture delivered 
by him before Sir Arthur Gordon, the Governor of Ceylon, and the 
Royal Asiatic Society, upon his return to Colombo, there is em- 
bodied much valuable information hitherto unknown respecting a 
race rapidly becoming extinct. Owing to the wild, shy nature of 
the Veddahs, it was imperative to adopt a similar mode of life in 
order to study their habits, so Mr. Stevens, unaccompanied by any 
retinue, entered the jungle alone, carrying suitable presents as an 
introduction. 

The sketch Fig. 1 shows the Veddahs surprised, when at the 
edge of the forest, by the unexpected appearance of the explorer, 
who, on perceiving their rather hostile attitude, hurriedly held 











SKETCHES IN THE VEDDAH COUNTRY. 


aloft a hastily plucked branch from the nearest tree in token of 
amity, which was successful. Friendship was cemented by pre- 
sents; and he accompanied his newly made acquaintances to their 
encampment, where he was permitted to remain. 

Fig. 2 illustrates an exciting incident experienced while taking 
part in the gathering of wild honey by the Veddahs, The rope 
of twisted jungle creepers having slipped from the hold that 
should have been kept upon it, put the venturesome traveller to a 
risk that had to be dared for his release from, to say the least, a 
very awkward position, 

The Veddahs evincing no objection to the exhumation of bod- 
ies (even of relatives) which were required for scieutific mea- 
surements and comparison with those of other races, a number 
were obtained without difficulty by Mr. Stevens during his stay, and 
it was on one of these occasions that the incident depicted in 
Fig. 8 occurred. A wild elephant unexpectedly and quietly 
emerged from the jungle, and stood calmly gazing on the scene, 





causing a precipitate retreat up a tree of the living relatives of 
the defunct Veddah. As the elephant had noiselessly approached 
within a few yards in its curiosity, Mr. Stevens concluded (after a 
hasty glance over his shoulder he had taken in the situation) that 
he had better fraternize with the corpse than with the pachyderm, 
and promptly laid himself down alongside of the former, there being 
no time to make a bolt for the trees, remaining in that malodor- 
ous situation until Elephas had sheered off, apparently in disgust. 

The Veddah weapons consist of bow, arrows, and axe, shown in 
Fig. 4, the former having, in past generations more particularly, 
been a most formidable arm. The little iron axe, of Singha- 
lese manufacture, is of universal use with them. On one occasion 
a bear was unexpectedly encountered at close quarters by the 
small skinny savage depicted clothed only in leaf girdle. Stand- 
ing his ground, the Veddah awaited the onset, and as the animal 
rose to seize him, buried the little blade of his axe in the skull of 
his dangerous adversary, inflicting a mortal wound. 
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Crochet Legging 
for Child from 2 


to 3 Years old. 


See illustration on page 
852. 


Tas legging is 
worked in single cro- 
chet stitch with white 
zephyr wool; the top 
and bottom are finish- 
ed with scallops edged 
with white floss silk. 
Begin the work at the 
top with a chain of 40 
stitches, close into a 
loop, and for the Ist 
row work a single cro- 
chet on every stitch. 
2d row.—A single on 
every stitch in the pre- 
ceding row. Work 47 
rows in this stitch ; to 
shape the knee, in the 
4th row work the first 
25 single, then work 
back over the last 10 
of these 25, and work 
in all 14 short rows to 
and fro; at the end 
of the 2d of these 14 
short rows and every 
row after the 2d add 2 
of the stitches at the 
sides, except in the 
5th, 6th, and 7th, in 
which add only 1; to 
add these 2 stitches, 
for the first of them 


take up L loops, one Fig. 1.—Garuanp For 


through that stitch of = rrimmine Evenuse Deess. 
the 3d or 4th row on For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 1.—Two Neck Rucuegs. 
For description see Supplement. 








Pav ve Sore anp Moirk Reception Tometre.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 852.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-36. 





Piusn Evening Wrap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 48 and 49. 


which the last single of the 
preceding row was worked, 
then a loop through the 
next of the stitches left off 
at the side, work off these 
two loops together, then 
work the 2d single on the 
next of the stitches left over 
(this second stitch, as has 
been mentioned, is omitted 
in the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
rows). To form the bend 
of the knee narrow in the 
5th-9th rounds, for which 
work off 2 stitches together 
as 1, in the 5th the 38d 
and 4th stitches after the 
beginning, in the 6th row 
the 4th and 8d from the 
end, in the 7th row the 2d 
and 3d from the beginning, 
in the 8th row the 3d and 
2d from the end, and in the 
9th the 2d and Ist from the 
end. To shape the leg nar- 
row 1 stitch at 2 stitches 
after the beginning in the 
25th, 29th, 33d, 86th, and 
38th rows, and at 2 stitches 
before the close in the 26th, 
80th, 34th, 87th, and 39th 
rows. After completing the 
47th row fasten off and be- 
gin anew for the heel. On 
the last and first 8 single of 
the 47th row work 7 rows 
of single, forward rows 
only; continuing after the 
last of the 7 rows, work the 
gusset at the sides and the 
instep in 16 forward rows; 
at the end of the 7th row of 
the heel work 7 single along 
the end stitches of the 7 
rows, then 1 single each on 
the remaining stitches of 
the 47th row across the 
front, but work off the first 
2 and last 2 of these togeth- 
er, then 7 single along the 
end stitches at the other 
side of the heel; in the next 
row and in every succeeding 
8d narrow in a direct line 
above where the 2 stitches 
were worked off together in 
the Ist; and in the 3d of 
the 16 rows and every 2d 
row thereafter work off 2 
stitches together at the be- 
ginning and end of each 
row. Next edge the bottom 
with a row of single, and 
hereupon with a row of 




















Fig. 1.—GaRLAND FOR 
TRIMMING EveninG Dress. 
For description see Suppl. 
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scallops as follows: 
Ist row.—1 single on 
the next, 2 chain, 
3 double crochet on 
the same stitch with 
the single, pass 1, re- 
peat; close with a slip 
on the first single in 
the row. 2d row.— 
With silk, a single on 
the first single, 2 chain, 
a single around the 2 
chain, 3 chain, repeat. 
Work 2 similar rows 
around the top. For 
the stirrup work 12 
rows of single on a 
foundation of 6 chain, 
and attach it at the 
sides. 





Hulda. 


“I\HE friendly, the 
benignant one,” 
patroness of agricul- 
ture and domestic life, 
with all its customary 
duties and tender of- 
fices. Sometimes it is 
spelled Hal-da or Hol- 
da, but everywhere 
attended by happy, 
cheerful thought. 

In the long ago 
busy house - mothers 
would say, when snow 
fell, “ Hulda is making 
her bed.” 





Fig. 2.—Turee Neck Rvcues. 
For description see Suppleiwent. 
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[For Back, see Page 852. ] 
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Beneatine Sitk anp Piusa Reception Toierre.—Front. 


For diagram aud description see Supplement. 
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Marvetiovs Errtoacy.—Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cared by Créme Simon, 
Kecommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per- 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. 
J. Suton, 86 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot. at Park 
& Titrorp's, New York.—[Adv.} 





THE ENGADINE 
Bovavet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers, Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.] 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wh ore ecc | than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low- test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


NORFOLK 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY CO, 





























The oldest and largest Manufacturers 
in this country of 


FULL-FASHIONED UNDERWEAR 


Have always taken the highest award 
when exhibited in competition with 
other goods of the same class. Only 
the best and most carefully selected 
materials used in our factories. 


Manufacturers Exclusively of 


FULL-FASHIONED, 
FULL REGULAR-MADE UNDERWEAR 


IN ALL WEIGHTS AND GRADES. 


A. SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


Especially appreciated b 

Society Ladies whodo “| 
care to leave the draping 
of reception dreases to 
other hands. Our form 
fits every member of the 
family, and is a household 
necessity well attested by 
the thousands now in use. 
Recommended by all Pub- 
lishers of Fashions. Sent 
to any address on receipt 


of price. 
aaa a «Form, in 


ik Wii} 
pg + oo Form, $6.50. 
Bazar Skirt-Form Iron 
Post, to which bust can 


i 
be added, $3.50. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
46 Hast lith St., New York. 
Send for Mlustrated Circular giving full description. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
These are the only perfect Portable Forms ever in- 
troduced.—Tur Borreniok Pustisuine Co. 
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A BOOK OF 500 PAGES 


Address, HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC 
VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 
Portraita, Sketches 


A NEW ART 92 -% 


A child can learn. Taught by 7 Write for circular. 
Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 








Any one can draw 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


x, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
4 cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


0.0. GUNTHER SONS 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 

Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 
to the house. 
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You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
matsinone. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the di- 
rection walk. 

HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
140 Congress St., Boston ; 118 Chambers St., 
New York; 107 Dearborn St., Cu10ago. 


pe Thy! 
the child | 
likes best ! 


This is the ti- 














tle ofa descrip- || 
ones, tive Price-list, || 

es richly illustra 

i ~ ted in color- 

print, of ~—4 
| BRE ANCHOR STONE | 
| BUILDING BO, || 
| which’ should | 
be found in|} 
|;every family. and may be obtained from all Toy || 
|| dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The || 


|| Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to |) 


F. AD, RICHTER & Co. | 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 1 
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 *STATEN | ISLAND 
" . y oe . J 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y.; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
goes i penabietDe teeth — Ving E ry cleansed with that 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invi ET ben the GUMS, purities 
and perfumes the BREA beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 











CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 


TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 
1784 1887. 














BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
fe ak 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


FOR SALE 




















THE C.& C. ELECTRIC MOTOR CO, |= 


90 South 5th Ave., New York, 
our SEWING-MACHINE OUTFITS and 


preserve your health. 


The C. & C. Battery and Motor 


Does away with treadling, causes no trouble, 
and is perfectly safe. 


Outfit complete, packed for shipment, 
$28.50. 


Send for Circular, or apply at any Electrical 
Supply Store, 


Buy 












REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 








Tight-fitting Fur Coats cut, made, and fitted 
with all the accuracy of cloth. 

Ladies unable to visit New York can have 
samples of cloth and latest sketches forwarded 
free by mail. Perfect fit guaranteed in all mail 
orders. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined, Will not rip 

or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 

ae $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 

ures 

Ladies’. old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 

made — to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsew yhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 
MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX. 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you y wa t, 25 cents each. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL. PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


























SHO PPIN In in New’ York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
te, &c., without charge, Bo oma sehevesoes. 


tas 
ddress MIS A. BOND, th Ave., N. Y. City. 





PURCHASING AGENC 1S. HELEN 
DECKER, 113 East 14th Street JN ew York. 





SHOPPING (oi). sien 
| ate executed without 

charge. ie furnished. Circular references. 
Mrs. J. H. BUSSING, 241 West 14th St., New York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
141 West 20th St., N.Y, City. Send for Circular. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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RIDLEYS’, 


Grand St., New York. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


FOR EITHER WIFE, HUSBAND, OR CHILD 


FOR WINTERWEAR 


CAN BE FOUND IN LARGER ASSORTMENTS 
AND AT LOWER PRICES THAN AT ANY OTHER 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY. 





An Examination Will Convince. 


LADIES’ WRAPS. 


LADIES’ PLUSH SACQUES, TAILOR FINISH, 
$18.75 AND $22.50, 

LADIES’ SEAL PLUSH WRAPS, HEAVY DROP 
FRINGE, $13.50. 





LADIES' CHECK CLOTH RAGLANS, SILK 
HOODS AND SUOULDER CAPES, AT $6.50; 


WORTH $10.00. 

LADIES’ CHECK CLOTH NEWMARKETS, GOOD 
QUALITY, AT $5. 

LADIES’ FINE ENGLISH 
TAILOR-MADE NEWMARKETS, WITH DEEP 
SHOULDER CAPE, AT $9.75; WORTH $15. 

FINE IMPORTE D STRIPE CLOTH RAGLANS, 
WITH BRAID SETS, AT $18; WORTII $25. 

LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE ALL-WOOL BEAVER 
CLOTH JACKETS IN BLACK, BLUE, OR BROWN, 
AT $8.90; WORTH $6. 

MISSES’ HEAVY CLOTH NEWMARKETS, $3.90 
AND $4.90. 

MISsES’ CHECK SHIRRED COATS, HOOD AND 
BELT, $4.90. 

MISSES’ FINE ENGLISH CHECK AND STRIPE 
NEWMARKETS, HOOD OR CAPE, AT $7.90; 
WORTH $10. 


SPECIALS 


In Woollen Blankets, Furs, Flannels, Substantial 
Hosiery, Dress Goods, and Boys’ Clothing. 


Ridleys’ Fashion Magazine, 


WINTER OR HOLIDAY 
NOW READY. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY, at 50c. per Annum. 


CHECK CLOTH, 


NUMBER 


Sample Copies, 15 Cents. 


THIS POPULAR MAGAZINE CONTAINS 
EVERYTHING APPERTAINING TO HOLIDAY 
GOODS, SUCH AS DIAMONDS, WATCHES, RINGS, 
AND OTHER JEWELRY. TOYS, GLOVES, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS IN BOXES, AND A MULTITUDI- 
NOUS ASSORTMENT OF OTHER ARTICLES 
SUITABLE ALIKE FOR PERSONAL WEAR OR 
HOUSE ADORNMENT 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; 


56, 58, 60 to 70 ALLEN ST. ; 


59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


Preserve Your Health, 


SMITH'S PATENT PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS UNDERGARMENTS af- 
ford, to persons susceptible to cold, 
the hest protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISM, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Recommended 
for Ladies and Gentlemen by the 
Medical Faculty. Send for highly 
illustrated circular. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
Successors to D.C. HALL & CO., 

Sote Manuraotursns, 

ee MERCER STREET, New 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 








York. 








ti.ose who are un- 







Mention a pat Circular to 
nvalid Chair Oo., New aren, Conn, 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 















Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
4 for every form of 
de Skin and Blood 
j =Disease= 
from —= 
PiMPLes to SCROFULA. 


qa TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Curioura Soap, a 
real Skin beantifier, and a single application of Curti- 
oura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
Curiovra Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
acall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, ‘scaly and a diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue anp 
Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

a Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIN LES, apped and oily skin pre- 


PL ES, Blackheads, ‘cha 
EDIOATED Soap. 
ff be: » 











vented by Cutioura 









‘cS PYEG2 Os? 
N.Y. 
Now offer exceptional 


BARGAINS 
SILKS 
DRESS GOODS. 


SPECIAL: 
3000 Dress Patterns, put up in Boxes for Holiday 
Presents, at prices to suit the most economical. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 





™ Lord & Taylor 
Black Silks. 


A pure silk that will wear 
as black silk used to wear 25 
to 50 years ago. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & Twentieth St. 





DESIGNER OF 


ARTISTIC MILLINERY, 
EACH FACE A STUDY. 
EVERY HAT A SPECIAL ORDER. 
IMPORTER OF CHOICE 
NOVELTIESIN MILLINERY GOODS. 


Prices moderate. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


47 West 19th St, bet. 4th and 6th Aves. 


The 
F. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast 
Black Stockings. 
A broad assertion but true, 
the only Stockings in the world 
that will not fade or stain. 
None genwine without our 
trade mark on every pair. 
Use soap freely in washing 
= For sale at 927 Broad- 

New York; 49 West St., 
TRADE MARK. Beans 107 State St. ,Chicago. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Send for price-list. 


CURE::. DEAF 
the 


Prcx’s Parent Improven CusstonkD 
Eas Daums Perfectly Restore 
} the Hearing, and Pre the 
S| work of the natural drum. _ Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and alwaysin posi- 
Sen. Conversation, music, even 
rs heard distinctly. Send for 
iutrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F, HISCOX, 853 
Mention this paper. 


LATEST IMPORTATION IN | 


FRENCH AND VIENNA NOVELTIES, 


Specialties in Fine Fans, Handkerchiefs,Silk Hosiery, 
Rn ings, Veilings, Fancy Goods, and the genuine Jon- 
vin & Co.’s best quality Kid and Snede Gloves a special- 
ty. Every en warranted and tried on the hand. 
J. H. GROJEAN, 
1192 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 





“CLEAN FAST” 
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DamedsSons 


SILK MUFFLERS 


AND 


HANDKEKERCHIEFS 
AT A LARGE CONCESSION IN PRICE. 


Cream and Cream-white pure Silk Imported 
Brocaded Mufflers,12 styles, patterns small, medium, 
and large, size 314 inches square. The price is 


98c. each. 


It is a fact that other Importers are asking us 
Sor same quality and poorer designs $1.50seach. 

In ordering by mail mention size of pattern. 

And are also selling what we know to be the best 
value in Japanese Initial Silk Handkerchiefs, 22 
inches square, 2-inch hem, beautiful Hand-Em- 
broidered Initial, and the best quality silk imported. 
Our price is 


98c. each, 


worth $1.75 each, or $5.75 per half dozen. 
A to W. 


Letters 


BROADWAY, 8th AND _Sth h STS.. N.Y 


A GREAT 
November Sale of Surplus Stock 


SILKS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: 

From Auction, 100 pieces BLACK | 
FRANCAISE, #!! Silk, at O8c, per yard. 

100 pieces BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE :t 
98c. per yard; worth $1.25. 


150 pieces PANCY STRIPED VELVETS, 
all colors, at 7QOc,; were $1.25. 


50 pieces RICH BENGALINES, latest tints, 
at $1.69; worth $2.50. 


A t epee A of new shades and col- 
ors for street and evening wear. 


RICH MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
Faille Francaise, Poult de Soie, 
Satin Rhadames, &c. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Silk-and-wool and silk-and-plush novelty DRESS 
GOODS that were originally $4.50 to $6.50 per yard 
are now $1. .5. 

54-inch HABIT CLOTHS at $1.00 and $1.25 


per yard; nothing better at the price. 


30 pieces black CAMEL’S-HAIR BEA- | 


TRICE at 59c, per yard; regular price, $1.00. 
2 pieces 46-inch black CASHME 
RIETTA at 75c., per yard; regular price, $1.25. 


Le Boutillier St temo 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 
C. C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Furrier, | 
108 Prince St., N. Y., 








season, 
splendid opportunity 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 
free. 


for 











INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


An Efficient Tonic for Invalids, 
Instantaneous Beef Tea. 


For flavoring cee Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


N.B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron Lie- 
big’s 8 signature in| bine across label. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


CORSETS — 





The best ever made, 





Ask your Dealer for them. 
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Will retail fashionable Furs | 
and Seal-skin Garments this | 
This will afford a | 


} 
| 
| 
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| 








Boned with Featherbone, 
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RICH FURS. 


Seal Sacques, 
Dolmans, 
and Paletots. 


BLACK AND SILVER FOX. 


Fur Muffs, Caps, Gloves, and Trim- 
mings. 


FUR-LINED GA RMENTS 
1D) 
enveny HA 1 9th st. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Have just received a special in- 
voice of rich Foreign Dress Goods, 
designed for the midwinter season: 
A full range of new shades, in- 
cluding the approved “ Brique,”’ 
** Gobelin,” and * Ocean” tints in 
the standard plain fabrics; extra- 
weight Camel’s-Hair with spun 
gold circles for Ladies’ Carriage 
Wraps; Braided Camelet Robes, 
in new contrasts, for Tea Gowns; 
| Plain Bengalines with alternating 


| stripes of Astrachan for Skirts, 


and Uncut Astrachan for Wraps, 
woven to match. 450 Pattern 
Dresses in very desirable colors 
and trimmings, at $10.00 each. 
This price is much below their 
value. 

Orders by mail from any part of 
the country will receive careful 
and prompt attention. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


New York. 





French and English Gloves 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Highest Quality Paris, Suede, and Kid Gloves. 
4 to 30 Button Length Ladies’ Latest Style of 


London Gloves. Gentlemen’s Gloves for the 
Street and Driving. 

Boys’ and Misses’ Woollen and Hand-knit 
Gloves. 

Ladies’ Gloves for Wedding, Evening, and 


Reception a specialty. 


N26xN28 Cheount St 
Philadelphia 


‘\ HOME EXERCISER"! or Brain Workers 
ond Sedentary. People, Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths, 
the Athlete or Invalid, A Takes 
up but 6 inches square flo« 
tific. durable, coi 









complete gymnasium, 
r-room , something new. scien- 
mprehensive, cheap. 


Send for circular, 
*€ Schools for Physical and Vocal C ulture,” 16 East 
l4th Street an 13 a“ Ave., N. ¥. City. Prof. 


rm L. Dow Wm. Blaikie. author of “How 


t Strong, . sae of it: “I never saw any 
other that I liked half as well.” 


Lace aud a Curtains. 


5000 pairs, embracing all varieties, at less 
an cost of importation. Novelties in odd 
po »s of Furniture for the Holiday Season. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th St. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarth is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by drnggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN'S SPECIFIC 


Is absolute i" the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all ‘Supersluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 
skin,which neither torturous elec tricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonons stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 















positively cured by the great 
German Remedy. Sample 
package and book for 4 cents 


instamps. E.H. Medical Co., Ea.t Campton,Conn. 
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HARPER'S BAZAN. 
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HONORING HIS MEMORY. 
CALLER. “Isn't CARLO A CURIOUS NAME FOR A BABY, MRs. HOBSON ?” 
MRS. HOBSON (sadly). “ YES; BUT I HAD A LITTLE DOG CALLED CARLO, WHO DIED NOT 
LONG AGO, AND I'VE NAMED THE BABY IN HIS HONOR.” 


FACETIZ. 
SHE SAW CLEARLY. 


Wire. “TI wish you could get me some samples of 
vil-cloth.” 

Hussanp. “ What ever for? Our hall is all right.” 

Wire. “1 don’t want them to choose from.” 

Hvussanp. “ What then ?” 

Wires. “I want to make some of the fashionable 
decorated leather purses.” 

cenodenncsill enim 

Mistress (listening to the wind playing over a net- 
work of wires outside the window, at which a daughter 
uf the Emerald persuasion is working). ‘* Katy, do you 
vear what a noise the telephone wires are making this 
morning ?” 

Emueracp Karte. “I do, mum. Indade there must 
»¢ a dale of talkin’ goin’ on beyant, whin we kin hear 
it that plain within here.” 

a 
HOW HE HELPED. 
“We children all played church to-day— 
We'd quite a congregation.” 
“What part did you take?” I asked, 
With smile of approbation. 


“T could not sing, I could not preach,” 
He said, in slow reflection ; 
“T'll tell you how I helped, papa— 
I took up the collection.” 
Frank H. Stavurrer. 
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COULDN'T BE VERY SICK. 

Vistror. ‘Is the baby very sick, Bobby ?” 

Bossy. “ Yes, I guess she is, for such a little bit of a 
thing.” 

ianilieibatanintase 

Mamma. “ Why, Ethel dear, you mustn't get dolly 
out to-day. It is Sunday, you know.” 

Erue.. “But, mamma, I’m dressing her to go to 
Sunday-school, you see, and then I’m going to have 
her read the New York Observer all the rest of the 


day.” {A fact. 


Mrs. Nouveau (to departing guest). ‘ Good-night, 
Mr. Augur. I had begun to think you had gone, and 
that we had missed the pleasure of saying good-by to 
you.” 

There are two kinds of joke. One makes yon ache 
with laughter, and the other only makes you ache. 
This one belongs to the latter class. 


scecaasiaetibiaiiemeiih 
THE KIND OF PATENT HE WANTED. 

Patent Acent. ‘I’ve got just the thing you want. 
It is a book-holder, and—” 

Greman Proressor. “ Vell, I don’ vant him. I was 
hold on to my books poody veil. Vat I vant ish a 
padent ash vill pring back dot books vat was borrow- 
ed from me.” 

A emall boy travelling in Germany with his parents, 
becoming very much infatuated with the language, af- 
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MASONIC SIMPLICITY. 
HE (his first call on “ she,’’ whom he met this summer in the mountains), “‘SoO YOUR FATHER 


Is A MASON. HOW HIGH DOES HE STAND? 


SHE, “WELL, LET ME THINK—THE HIGHEST I'VE EVER KNOWN HIM TO WAS WHEN 


HE WAS AT WORK ON A VERY TALL 


FACTORY 


CHIMNEY—EVER AND EVER 8O HIGH, YOU 


KNOW. THAT WAS BEFORE HE WAS A Boss. NOW HE JUST STANDS ROUND AND GIVES OR- 
DERS, AND WE CONSIDER HIM ABOUT AS HIGH UP AS HE CAN BE.” 


ter having learned a few sentences said enthusiastical- 
ly to his mother one day, ‘‘ Mamma, I mean to speak 
German like a dead parrot before we go back to Amer- 
ica.” Then suddenly realizing the magnitude of the 
idea, and dropping his voice, he solemnly append- 
ed, ‘‘ That is, if we don't go too soon.” 
aonscciegigiitaasigiibtes 

Little Fred’s sister was married the other evening, 
and he was so much impressed hy the ceremony that 
he sat in perfect silence until the bride appeared in her 
travelling dress, and her weeping mother took his 
hand to lead him to her for a good-by kiss. Then 
Fred burst out, “Oh! oh! oh! must J go away ?—am 
Z married too ?” ‘ 

THE MOCKERY OF FATE. 

The jolliest fellow you ever met 

Is a dismal man at home; 
The wittiest girl in society’s set 

Will with headaches her wit atone. 
The man whose graces a court would adorn 
Is tied to a desk from night till morn; 
Aud the man who would lend his last cent to a friend 
Never has the first cent to lend. 


PINE 
When a girl is little she has a doll baby; when she 
grows up she has a dolman, 


nani iaipmaveiaany 
‘* Mamma, is ashepherd a man who ’tends to sheep 2?” 
** Yes, dear.”’ 

“Well, is a coward a man who ’tends to cows ?” 
“No, dear; but women are when they see one.” 
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A HINT TO INVENTORS. 

A fair American came into a down-town drug store 
lately and inquired for a certain kind of tooth-powder. 
* Haven't got it in stock, madam,” said the clerk. 

* But,” persisted the fair customer, “I have friends 
who purchase it here habitually.” 

“What kind did you say it was, madam ?” 

* Automatic, sir—automatic tooth-powder.” 

Voice from the rear, in stentorian accents: “Try 
her on aromatic.” 

And she beat a retreat, with much confusion and 
the desired species of dentifrice. 

<cnsisiabaliipeniatinnalle 

**So you are really going to marry old Moneybags ?” 
said a friend to a New York belle. 

“ Yes, indeed ; but it’s merely a dollarsand sense ar- 
rangement; he furnishes the dollars and I the sense, 
you know.” 


Unlooked-for— The tack yon pick up with your foot. 
iinaieaien 


“Tell me, how did you begin life, 
And earn for yourself a name?” 
“T didn’t begin life at all, sir— 
I found it here when I came.” 
ceneashiiplitanicnnen 


NOT YET OUT OF THE WOODS. 


First Turkey (a youthful bird). * Well, thank good- 
ness, we’ve escaped the Thanksgiving Scylia.” 

Sroonp Turkry (of mature experience). ** Yes, but I 
tremble when I think of the Christmas Charybdis.” 
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“No, mM, | HABN’T SEED YOUR CHICKEN PIE; BUT DAT DOG PONTO HAB BEN LOOKIN’ 
MIGHTY FAT AND GUILTY ALL DE AFTERNOON,” 





THE NIGHT AFTER THANKSGIVING. 


MR. TURKEY. “Don’T BE ALARMED, MY DEAR 


TURKEY SHOOT.” 


T'VE ONLY BEEN DOWN TO THE 











